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THE ELIZABETH DAY McCORMICK APOCALYPSE: 


I. ITS DISCOVERY 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N his excellent book on the Apocalypse in Art, Provost Mon- 

tague R. James said, in 1927, that there were no miniatured 
Apocalypses known among Greek manuscripts. In this realm our 
knowledge has now been importantly altered by the appearance 
of the Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse. 


Last March (1932) in the window of a small shop in Paris Miss 
Elizabeth Day McCormick, of Chicago, saw a Greek manuscript, 
open at a miniature. Miss McCormick remembered the story of 
the purple Sinope Gospels, with its rich miniatures, offered for 
sale in a shop window in Orleans, in 1899, and was interested. 
She went in and asked about the manuscript. She was told that 
it was the Apocalypse, in Greek, with sixty-nine miniatures. 
She bought the manuscript and brought it back to Chicago. 

On December 11, 1932, Miss McCormick showed me the manu- 
script. It was at once apparent that it was a translation into 
modern Greek—eis amAjv yA@oocav—made by Maximus the 
Wise, the Peloponnesian. It was also clear that he had translated 
not only the text of the Revelation, but a commentary upon it, 
for the short passages of text—xeiuevov—were followed by longer 
paragraphs headed é£;jyno1s—‘‘interpretation”’. 

My hasty examination of it on Dec. 11 had revealed these ob- 
vious facts, and Miss McCormick kindly consented to bring the 
manuscript to the University the following day, and after showing 
it to Drs. Riddle, Willoughby and Colwell, let us announce it to 
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the New Testament Club, which met that evening, and say what- 
ever we felt ready to say upon soshort an acquaintance. Dr. Colwell 
was immediately interested in the contents of the manuscript, as 
Dr. Willoughby was impressed by its extraordinary wealth of min- 
iatures, which give it such commanding importance. 

The emergence of a Greek Apocalypse so richly miniatured as 
this one, with the Heavenly Court, the Lamb Breaking the Seals, 
the Four Horsemen, the Angels with the Trumpets and the Bowls, 
the Woman Clothed with the Sun, the Beast with Seven Heads, 
the Armies of Heaven, the Tree of Life, and the Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb—may fairly be described as an event in the study of 
Byzantine iconography, for while these were executed after the 
Byzantine period, they were undoubtedly copied from earlier treat- 
ments of these themes, and so they open for us a window upon a 
hitherto lost area in that great artistic development. 

Miss McCormick very generously placed the manuscript in the 
hands of the New Testament department of the University of 
Chicago for investigation and publication, and a little more than 
two weeks later, on Dec. 28, 1932, the tentative studies of Dr. Col- 


well and Dr. Willoughby that follow were presented before the 
sixty-eighth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis, in Chicago. 
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II. DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Spay MS has the heading: Avoxadupis iwavvov Tov Oeodoyou, 
Kai evayyeNoTou, eis aTAWy yAOooaY épunvevOeioa U7r0 wa- 
Eiuov Tod copwratov Tov TedoTovyciov, KaBws of Deoro-yor of 
Taraiol, Ths exxAynoias Tav OpOodd—wy Epyijveveay avTny eis KowHY 
wpéderav: — 

The MS contains 194 folios plus 3 blank fly leaves at the be- 
ginning and 1 at the end. The folios are 22 by 15.5 cm., with 23 
lines to the page, written in a single column which is 15.8 by 
10.5 cm. There are 25 quires, 8 folios to the quire, except that 1 
folio has been lost from before f. 135, so that quire 17 contains 
but 7 folios; and the final quire, 25, has but 3 folios. Quires 21—24 
have been numbered by error 22—25. 

The paper is Western paper of a high quality with a glossy 
finish. The ink is black and well preserved. The covers are leather, 
brown calf, blind-stamped with a neat frame, which on the front 
cover encloses a central, Slavonic crucifixion, with the four evange- 
lists at the corners; on the back cover an ornamental design, fo- 
cussed on a Greek cross set in a conventional flower and leaf 
design, with the four evangelists at the corners. One of the two 
leather clasps that closed the MS remains. The covers and the MS 
itself are both in an almost unbelievably good condition. 

Date: The hand is a fairly regular minuscule, very similar to the 
writing of Michael Conteleon, about 1550, in plate 35 of Omont’s 
collection of facsimiles of Greek MSS of the 15th and 16th cen- 

8* 
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turies.1 The watermarks, of which the MS has an interesting col- 
lection, are without exact parallels in Briquet’s reproductions. 
Those closest to them are in the last decade of the 16th century; 
and a Sinai MS (433), catalogued by Gardthausen, dated 1652, 
has a triple crescent watermark somewhat similar to one in the 
McCormick apocalypse. Since Briquet’s survey ends in 1600, the 
watermark evidence supports an early 17th century date. The MS 
has two pious colophons on the last recto that tell nothing as to 
date or place. But an ownership colophon of Parthenios of Larissa 
places the MS before his time; that is, before 1682. 

Contents: The MS contains the text of the Apocalypse with 
commentary, both translated into colloquial Greek. One folio of 
text has been lost before f. 135. The last text passage is 16 7 on 
f. 132 recto; its exegesis ends on 133 recto, and 133 verso is a full- 
page miniature. The missing folio cantained Rev. 16 s—9 and its 
exegesis. There are 69 miniatures, all text illustrations.2 The 
commentary is a mixture of Andreas and Arethas; and a third 
unknown source—possibly Maximus—makes minor contributions. 
The chapters are close to those of Andreas, but two new ones have 
been added, dividing chapters 19 and 67 of Andreas. In Rev. 
chapter 1, the text occurs in the sections of Andreas, except that 
the 12th section combines 2 of Andreas’ sections. The chapter 
headings, which usually appear as titles for the miniatures, the 
words xeiuevov and é£yynow appear in a bright red ink. There 
are interlaced designs in red and black on about a dozen folios;* 
and interlaced rosettes on half a dozen more.* The quire numbers 
are in the outer lower margin of the first recto of the quire. 

Colophons: The following ownership colophon has been erased 
from the upper margin of f. 1 recto: x(al) rode civ Tots adXots 
Aapicons rapGeviov, On f. 194 recto, the scribe has written in 
red ink, AdEa rq Oem Te dovTt TO Tédos, bs doy Huiv Kal Thy 
Bacirelay adrot Thy aidnov civ Tact ToIs ayiows adTOD: — aunv: — 


1 H. Omont, Facsimiles des MSS Grecs des XVe et XVIe Siécles, Paris 
1887. Cf. also plate 31, dated 1593. 

2 See the discussion of the miniatures in this issue by Professor Harold 
R. Willoughby. 

3 Folios lr, 36r, 41 v, 54v, 57v, 64r, 66v, 72r, 75r, 88r, 95r, 134v, 161r, 
169r. 4 Folios 50v, 52r, 69r, 73v, 78r, 110r. 
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And below this on the same page, another hand has written within 
a watch-frame design ts xs wa. Tov GvaywooKovra civ tpoOumia 
Tov daxTUdXas yparyavra Tov KexTNMEVOY, purarre Tous Tpeis 7 
Tptas TpiswdBPiovs. 

An interesting feature of the MS is the use of catchwords at 
the bottom of most pages to introduce the reader to the first word 
on the next page.® 

Textual Importance: The evaluation of a version’s text is always 
a difficult task; and a version made from some late medieval MS 
does not promise much of textual value. This may be why Hoskier 
marked three other MSS of Maximus’ version of the Apocalypse 
with the comment “Can be neglected”’.* Yet in the first 15 verses 
of chapter 1, a collation with Stephanus showed 25 variants for 
which support was found in Hoskier’s apparatus. This suggests 
that the task of studying the text of the MS, while difficult, is 
both possible and worthwhile. 

History: The MS refers to its author as ,,the most-wise Maximos, 
the Peloponnesian’”’. A search of von Soden’s list revealed three 
other MSS of the Apocalypse of Maximos: M’° (Greg 173) Athos 
Iviron 605 Pap Schreiber Kallinikos 1601 A.D. ev ay:a; M™ (Greg 
2114r) Athens E@v. BiBr. 141 20 by 14.5 cm, 115f Pap Schreiber 
Avdpeas PpayyovAy 1676 A.D.; M®® Athos Pantel 556 20 by 14.2 
161f xviii A. D.” These MSS have a superscription that is practi- 
cally identical with ours, their dimensions are much the same; but 
none of them is miniatured. 

The most certain source of information in regard to Maximos 
is to be found in the MSS of his works. Approximately 75 MSS 
containing works ascribed to “Maximos the Peloponnesian” have 
been catalogued in oriental libraries. (1) His most popular work 
was the Kupraxodpémor,® which contained appropriate sermons 
for every Sunday in the year. More than 40 MSS of this work are 


5 The same thing occurs in the parallel cited from Omont, op. cit., 
plate 35. 

® See his catalogue, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse I. 

7 Die Schriften d. Neuen Testaments I 1, 704. 

8 The heading reads: rod codwrdrov xupod Magipvou icpoyovdxou rov 
IleAovovynciov Adaxai eis ras kuptaxds Tov Gov émavTov dpxdpuevat amd 
Trs Kuptakns tis tWaceas. 
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known. Of these, 4 are placed in the 16th century by Lambros;® 
the earliest dated MS was written in 1611;!° two others in 1614, 
and the majority within the 17th century." 

(2) The only certain work of his to be published was the Evyxe- 
piduov KaTa TOU TXicuaTos Tov TamoTar. Its earliest MS is dated 
1622,12 and the first edition was published in Bukharest in 1690.18 
Maximos was the author also of (3) ‘ Orin ev TH caBeourhnuévy,™ 
(4) Ilepi ueraBoNis, 7 iryouv peTovotdoews TOV /muarnpiov, 15 (5) ‘Azro- 
Kptots mpos Tous propabeis apxovras TIS “Apras,i (6) ‘Ardxpt- 
a1 Mpos Tov eirdvTa STi of KakoTOLOL THY émiTKdTwY Kal ai Tpa- 
Eas avrav ot \poyou, aX’ éraivov a&o,"" (7) potpown eis tay 
orovdyy Ths copias,'® (8) Adyos eis Thy Koiunow The Beordxov,!® 
(9) Tlepi rev rodda AvToupevwr ev Tois TeAveGow.™ 

Besides the Apocalypse, he translated other works into the 
common tongue: (10) Chrysostom, On Easter Sunday,” (11) A 
Medical Book written by Daniel the Proegoumenos, the Lesbian,?? 
and (12) the Psalter.2* 


® Coutloumousiou MSS 156, 1; 164; 190, 1; Panteleemonos MS 582. 

10 MS 29 of the Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 

11 A, Papadopoulos-Kerameus discusses the Kuriakodromion in "Exé. 
madawyp. kai didodoyp. épevvav év Opdxyn kai Maxedovia, Constantinople 
1886, pp. 44—47. 

12 MS 534 of the Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 

18 Title page in E. Legrand, Bibliographie Hellenique du XVIIe Siecle, 
II 475. For evidence of its use, see Legrand, Bibliotheque Grecque Vulgaire: 
IV Epistolaire Grec, Paris 1888, pp. 27, 42. 

14 May be part of the Kuriakodromion; 1 MS dated 1628. 

15 Docheiariou MS 117; may be part of the Encheiridion, which has a 
section with a similar title. 

16 Philotheou MS 184, 6; dated 1615. 

17 Athos, Philotheou MS 184, 7; dated October 31, 1614, in Janina. 

18 Athos, Iveron 764, 6, 17th century. 

19 Athos, Iveron MS 547, 4, 17th century. 

20 MS 29 of the Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 

21 "l@dvvov tod Xpvoogrdpouv Adyos eis Td Gyov Mdcya perappacbeis eis 
THY Kowny yrAdooav id Magipov rod TeAomovynciov; Athos, Dionysiou MS 
164, 1, 1649 A.D. 

22 BiBdiov iatpixdy, Td droiov Td Guvéypaye Aavind mponyovpevos, marpis 
S€ AéaBuos, perdppacis S€ eis Kowviv yAOtray mapa Tod copwrdrov kip Ma- 
§ipov iepopovdxou Tov Teomovynaiov; Athos, Iveron MS 183, 1, 18th century. 

23 Waduwot tov Aavid pv' perayhorrioOevres eis xowwny Siddextov mapa Ma- 
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Practically all scholars who have written of Maximos the Pelo- 
ponnesian identify him with Maximos the archdeacon of Alexan- 
dria. 2 If this identification can be depended on, it adds to the 
works of Maximos the following: (13) A translation into the com- 
mon tongue of the treatise of Basil the Great on virginity,?5 (14) A 
collection of many passages from the Old Testament testifying to 
the incarnation of the Savior.26 And a note in Fabricius?’ credits 
Maximus from Kallipolis, the Peloponnesian, with translating the 
entire New Testament into modern Greek. In 1638 this was pub- 
lished at Geneva with the aid of Cyril Lucar, with the ancient Greek 
parallel.?* If this be our Maximos, which is very improbable, his 
is the first colloquial Greek New Testament to be printed. And this 
identification would date the death of our author in 1633.29 

All of this tells us that Maximos the Peloponnesian was a learned 
and industrious monk of the late 16th and early 17th centuries. 
He was a pupil of Meletios Pegas, who lived from 1535 (1540) to 
1603.8° He was, perhaps, an archdeacon in Alexandria at least 
from 1598*! to 1603.32 Meyer says that he was in Jerusalem in 
1620.58 It is obvious from the dates of the MSS that the translation 
of the Apocalypse was one of his earliest works: written some- 


gipov iepopovaxov tov MeAotovynoiov; Athos, Vatopedi MS 1232, f. 32b., 
17th century. 

24 So Ph. Meyer, Die theol. Lit. d. griech. Kirche, p. 103; N. A. Bens, 
"EXevOepovdakns "EyxuxXomatdtxdy A€éckov gs. v. gives to the Pelo- 
ponnesian the works of the archdeacon; and they are implicitly identified 
by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Iep. B«@A. I_in commenting on MS 534 of 
the patriarchal library. 

25 MS 140 of the Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople, 
1603 A.D. 

26 See Bens, op. cit. 

27 Bibliotheca Graeca XI 697. 

28 “H Kawi AcaOnxn ... deca rod paxapirov kupiov Magipov tod KadXovumo- 
Nirov yevouerm peradpacie dua éerum@Onoav, Pierre Aubert, Geneva 1638. Cf. 
Darlow and Moule, Catalogue of Printed Bibles etc. under date. 

29 Cf. Legrand, op. cit. I, under 1638. 

30 He praises his teacher in the preface to the Kuriakidromion. 

31 He copied a MS of Barlaam monachus contra Latinos in 1598, see 

. Gardthausen, Catalogus Codd. Gr. Sinai., s. v. 

32 The date of MS 140 of the Metochion. 

33 Op. cit. 
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where in the last two decades of the 16th century. Either late in 
the 16th or early in the 17th century the McCormick MS of this 
work was written, perhaps in the Balkans under the patronage of 
some beneficent voevode. 

It makes its next appearance as one of the books of Parthenios 
of Larissa. The note at the top of the first page said simply, ‘And 
this (belongs) with the other (books) of Parthenios of Larissa.” 
Parthenios was a bibliophile of the late 17th and early 18th cen- 
turies. MS 74 of the patriarchal library in Jerusalem, an illumi- 
nated liturgy of the 17th century, was bought by Parthenios for 3 
and a half pieces of silver on November 15, 1682, in Jassy of Ru- 
mania. On March 10, 1716, in Egina, he purchased MS 670 of the 
library of Sabas in Jerusalem. MS 459 of the Metochion of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople belonged to him, and was in- 
scribed: cai Tdde Evv Tois GAXors Aapioons LapOeviov, a colophon 
identical with that in the McCormick MS. 

This Parthenios was in 1682 a simple ‘epoudvayos,*4 in 1689 he 
is referred to as apxtepevs of Larissa in a proclamation of Kalli- 
nikos II, Patriarch of Constantinople.*® In March 1716, he refers 
to himself as a deacon;** in October 1718, Parthenios of Larissa 
with other hierarchs signs a communication of Jeremiah III, 
patriarch of Constantinople to the patriarchate of Antioch.” And 
in February 1720, Jeremiah III mentions him as tod Aapioons 
xip [lap@eviov.2® Thus we have Parthenios of Larissa with dates 
ranging from 1682 to 1720, a metropolitan of Larissa in Thessaly, 
a collector of MSS, one of which was purchased in Rumania. 

At present we know nothing of the route taken by the MS in 
its travels from Larissa to Paris. It was purchased there in the 
Spring of 1932 by Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick of Chicago, to 
whose generosity the New Testament Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is indebted for the privilege of studying the MS. 


84 So in MS 74 of the Patriarchal Library, Jerusalem. 

85 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, op. cit., I in Index under Iap@éuos Aapic- 
ons mnTpotroXirns. 

36 In MS 670 of the library of Sabas in Jerusalem. 

37 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, op. cit., V 178. 

88 Jbid., IV, see Index. 




















Fig. 1 
Chicago, McCormick Apocalypse 15r. John Dictating to Prochorus 
(Message to Sardis, Rev. 2 s—i1) 
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Ill. THE CYCLE OF TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE salient facts concerning the picturing of the Apocalypse 
in East Christian art are these: 

1. There was a simple and impressive symbolic tradition of Apo- 
calypse illustration in the earliest Christian art, represented best 
in Roman monuments dating from the second century to the 
sixth. Following the fifth century the Roman apocalypse tradition 
became steadily more literal and detailed. 

2. Among Western manuscripts of the medieval period there is 
a vast welter of fully illustrated Apocalypses. Certain series among 
them record influences emanating from the Christian East. 

3. The art of Byzantium featured in various media an elabor- 
ately organized pageant of the Last Judgment. This eschatological 
theme, however, must be differentiated sharply from the illustra- 
tion of the Apocalypse. In New Testament manuscripts it appeared 
only in connection with the Gospels. 

4. Only the very scantiest remnants of an apocalypse cycle of 
miniatures are extant in Byzantine manuscripts today. 

5. In Slavonic art, and more particularly in Russian art of the 
late sixteenth and the entire seventeenth century, there was a 
most elaborate development of minute scenes illustrating the Apo- 
calypse. 

Into this clearly defined framework of developments in art his- 
tory the astonishing cycle of sixty-nine miniatures in the Eliza- 
beth Day McCormick Apocalypse! must be fitted. Its value is to 


1 See the detailed description of this singular manuscript by Professor 
Ernest Cadman Colwell in the preceding article. 
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be estimated against the background of the meagerness of such 
materials from the East Christian area, and the contrasting abun- 
dance of Apocalypse illustrations in Western manuscripts. 

The Roman use of apocalyptic symbolism derived’ from the 
Revelation of John may be traced to the second century A.D. 
Among the earliest Christian inscriptions in the Priscilla Cemetery 
on the Via Salaria, there appears painted in red on tiles a single 
name “Modestina”’ and two letters derived from the Apocalypse, 
A and (2.2 Taken together these letters symbolize the faith of 
Modestina in one who was to her at once the beginning and the 
end of all things. With striking appropriateness this inscription 
is the very first monument recorded in Marucchi’s Manual of 
Christian Epigraphy.’ It is the earliest extant bit of epigraphic 
Christian symbolism derived from the Johannine Apocalypse. 

In the fourth century and in the Catacomb of Peter and Mar- 
cellinus, this simple but all-inclusive apocalyptic symbol is found 
in a pictorial composition in conjunction with an impressive figure 
symbol, also derived from Revelation—the Lamb standing on 
Mount Zion.* This is indubitably the heavenly Lamb of John’s 
vision in Rev. 14 :ff. 

To put the matter beyond all question of doubt, the four rivers 
of Paradise were represented in the catacomb fresco as flowing 
down the sides of Mt. Zion. 

In the same century the Lamb standing on Mt. Zion was depicted 
in mosaic in the apsidal composition of Santa Pudenziana, a 
mosaic that Victor Schultze called ‘‘the first great Christian religious 
composition known to us.’’> Then, a century and a half later, came 
the apse mosaic of 8 8 Cosmas and Damian (526—30), its frieze 


2 Joseph Wilpert, ,,Beitrige zur christlichen Archaologie,“ Rémische 
Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde, XX (1906), 14f., Pl. V, No. 5. 

3 Orazio Marucchi, Christian Epigraphy (Cambridge: University Press, 
1912), pp. 75f. — 

4 Joseph Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1903), Atlas, Pl. 252. 

5 Victor Schultze, Archiiologie der Altchristlichen Kunst (Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1895), p. 230; Berchem and Clouzot, Mosaiques chrétiennes du IVme 
siécle (Geneva, 1924), pp. 66ff. Figs. 65, 66; Joseph Wilpert, Die Rémischen 
Mosaiken und Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten (Freiburg: Herder, 1924), 
III, Pls. 42—46. 
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filled with two processions of other lambs, the apostles, approach- 
ing the great Lamb on the mount at the center.* Here the four 
rivers of Paradise were definitely named in a mosaic inscription 
set in the gold border: Gion, Fyson, Tigris, and Eufrata. This 
processional arrangement set the mode; and thereafter in several 
well-known Roman churches the apocalyptic Lamb on Mt. Zion 
held his place at the center of the apsidal frieze. Soin Santa Prassede, 
in San Marco, and in Santa Cecilia, all of the ninth century. 

As early as the fifth century the use of apocalyptic symbolism 
in the art of Christian Rome was impressively supplemented by 
the literal reproduction of actual scenes described in Revelation. 
The Adoration of the Lamb or of the Divine Majesty narrated in 
the fourth and fifth chapters of the Apocalypse was the first of 
these great pageants to be pictured. About the beginning of the 
fifth century Prudentius, in his Diptychon, described a cycle of 
twenty-four scenes from the New Testament used to decorate the 
side and end walls of a basilica. The last scene of all, located at 
the apse, was the Adoration of the Lamb from the Apocalypsis 
Johannis: 

“Bis duodena senem sedes, pateris citharisque 
Totque coronarum fulgens insignibus, Agnum 
Caede cruentatum laudat: qui euolvere librum 
Et septem potuit signacula pandere solus.”’? 

In A.D. 440 Pope Leo I embellished the fagade of Old Saint 
Peter’s with an adoration scene focused on the figure of the heav- 
enly Christ surrounded by the four apocalyptic creatures of Eze- 
kiel and Revelation. At the end of the seventh century Pope 
Sergius I (687—701) restored this mosaic and substituted the 
Apocalyptic Lamb in a medallion, for the anthropomorphic figure 
of the heavenly Christ. Hartmann Grisar has shown that this sub- 
stitution was a direct Roman reaction against the decree of the 
Council of Constantinople in 692, which prohibited the representa- 
tion of Christ under the form of a Lamb.® It was a monumental 

6 Berchem and Clouzot, Op. cit., pp. 119—124, Figs. 138, 139, 142; 
Wilpert, Die Rémischen Mosaiken, III, Pls. 102, 104. 

7 Prudentius, Dittochaeum, XLIX. 

8 Wilpert, Die Rémischen Mosaiken, I, 358—76, Fig. 117. 

® H. Grisar, ,,Die alte Petruskirche zu Rom“, Rémische Quartalschrift, 
IX (1895), 227—98. 
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parallel to the introduction of the Agnus Dei into the singing of 
the Mass, which was accomplished by the Roman pontiff at this 
time. Incidentally, of course, the decree of Constantinople attests 
the considerable employment of the symbolic Lamb in East Chris- 
tian art previous to 692. 

Leo I also commissioned the creation of the adoration mosaic 
that was the glory of the triumphal arch in St. Paul’s Outside the 
Walls.1° The well-known engraving of Ciampini shows us the orig- 
inal composition, with the worshipping elders, as it existed in 
ruined state at the end of the 17th century (1690). This engraving 
also assures us that the restoration of a century ago, after the great 
fire of 1823, was along the lines of the ancient design. 

In addition to these famous adoration pageants on the great 
basilicas of Rome, there is a possible fifth century record of a 
cycle of scenes drawn from the Apocalypse. The Historiae Ravenna- 
tum of Hieronymus Rubeus under the year 433 mentions that 
Galla Placidia placed on the walls of her church of St. John the 
Evangelist in Ravenna, pictures of “the seven candlesticks and 
some other mysteries in addition, from the matters described in 
the Apocalypse.” The statement is about as vague as it could be 
made; but it seems to have in view a series of apocalypse illustra- 
tions. 

At the end of the seventh century, however, there is definite 
attestation of an extended Roman cycle of apocalypse pictures. 
The Venerable Bede tells us in his Vitae Abbatum 5, that Benedict 
Biscop brought back from Rome a series of pictorial compositions 
for the decoration of his own St. Peter’s at Wearmouth. He speci- 
fied particularly that “images of the Visions of the Apocalypse of 
St. John” were to be placed on the north wall of the Wearmouth 
church, just as the scenes from gospel history were designated for 
the south wall. 

Thus literary and monumental evidence combine to show that 
Rome early developed a symbolic tradition of apocalypse illustra _ 


10 Wilpert, Die Rémischen Mosaiken, II, 548—58, Figs. 184—87; Ber- 
chem and Clouzot, Op. cit., pp. 87—90, Figs. 100, 101. 

11 Septemque candelabra et nonnulla praeterea ex iis quae in Apocalypst 
discribuntur mysteria. 
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tion; and that later, while continuing the use of symbols, she also 
developed a representative tradition that found expression in a 
series of pictures illustrating the Apocalypse. It is argued that if 
artistic tradition in the Roman West was as definite as this re- 
garding the Apocalypse, there must have been corresponding de- 
velopments in the Greek East. 

A study of the vast mass of illustrated Apocalypses that origi- 
nated in the West during the medieval period gives credence to 
this point of view; for there are apocalyptic cycles in Western 
manuscripts that display the effects of Eastern influences. In con- 
trast to the great dearth of Apocalypse scenes in Byzantine art, 
Revelation was more than popular in the Latin West for the pic- 
turesque subjects it provided the illustrator.12 The Psalms and the 
Gospels alone had more of artistry lavished upon them. The tide 
of miniatured apocalypses began to rise in the Carolingian period, 
when a long and interesting series of illustrations was already 
devised. It was at flood tide during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and it did not ebb until the fifteenth. The codices illus- 
trated presented the text, either in Latin or in vernacular trans- 
lation, and usually with a commentary as well. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the pictures were the main content of the volume and only 
enough text was added to provide descriptions for the paintings. 
Provost Montague Rhodes James of Eton, the great authority on 
western apocalypses, lists between ninety and one hundred of 
these pictured codices, and adds the warning that his list is in- 
complete.13 

Two western series of Apocalypse scenes may be cited as record- 
ing reflections of East Christian influences; the Catalonian Apo- 
calypse cycle in the Beatus manuscripts, and the Alsacian series 
in the Hortus Deliciarum by Herrade of Landsberg. 

The Beatus manuscripts constitute an unusually compact group 
of about thirty codices, dating from the ninth to the twelfth 


12 J, A. Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts (London: Methuen, 1912?), 
pp. 209—19. 

13 M.R. James, The Apocalypse in Art (London: British Academy, 
1913), pp. 1—20. See also Theodor von Frimmel, Die Bilderhandschriften 
der Apokalypse. 
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century, all emanating from Spanish areas.14 Normally they in- 
clude in addition to the Beatus commentary on the Apocalypse 
also the commentary of Jerome on Daniel. The oldest manuscript 
of the group, written by the scribe Magius in 894, is today in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City, having passed through 
the Ashburnham and Yates Thompson collections.15 

Both in number and theme the Beatus miniatures are almost 
unvarying from manuscript to manuscript. The pictures are pro- 
fuse; about seventy for the Apocalypse, and twelve for the book 
of Daniel. This, in itself, argues for a common prototype. Add to 
this the fact that Beatus miniatures are characterized by impressive 
excellence of composition, together with pronounced ineptitude of 
technique, and the work of copyists is demonstrated. Whence came 
the archetype for the Beatus sequence of miniatures ? Most schol- 
ars look to the Near East for it; and many scholars make allow- 
ance for early Byzantine influences in explaining the genesis of 
this puzzling complex. 

Perfectly obvious and very pronounced are the Byzantine in- 
fluences exhibited in the twelfth century Hortus Deliciarum, by 
Herrade of Landsberg, who was Abbess of Hohenburg in Alsace, 
1167—96.1® This exceedingly important and very delightful com- 
pilation was a sort of encyclopedia of contemporary religious 
knowledge, produced for the edification of the nuns under Herrade’s 
charge. It was illustrated with a congeries of symbolic and scrip- 
tural subjects, the latter extending from Genesis to Revelation. 
There were three hundred and thirty-three miniatures in the manu- 
script when it left Herrade’s hands; but the codex was completely 
destroyed during the siege of Strassburg in 1870. Fortunately, 
two hundred and twenty-eight of its scenes had previously been 


14 L. Delisle, Mélanges de Paléographie et de Bibliographie (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1880), pp. 117—147; W. Neuss, Die Katalonische Bibelillustration 
(Bonn: Kurt Schroeder, 1922), pp. 62—71, 131—33; W. Neuss, Die Apo- 
kalypse in der altspanischen und altchristlichen Bibel-Illustration (Munich: 
Aschendorff, 1931). 

15 M. R. James, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of H. Yates Thompson, 
If, 304—30, 373—76. 

16 Charles Schmidt, Herrade de Landsberg (Strasbourg: Heitz, n. d.); 
A. Straub and G. Keller, Herrade de Landsberg: Hortus Deliciarum (Stras- 
bourg: Triibner, 1899). 
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copied, and these reproductions are extant today. Among them 
are twenty miniatures depicting scenes from the Apocalypse. 

Greek influences are most patent in the scriptural scenes, many 
of them being exactly like well-known depictions of these very 
subjects on Byzantine monuments. In general, amplitude of com- 
position, sureness of conception, distinctive iconography, and a 
stylistic neo-Hellenism, signalize the Byzantine elements in these 
compositions. 

Of the novel and fascinatingly varied Revelation cycle in Her- 
rade’s Hortus Deliciarum only two miniatures are here commented 
on; one for its epigraphic record of Greek background, and the other 
for its combination of uniqueness and Byzantine character. 

The Woman in the Sun of Revelation 12 is drawn to ample 
scale.1” Above, her new born child is snatched away to God. Below, 
in the left, the Beast rises from the sea, its sword raised to strike 
the saints before him. On that sword is a Greek inscription O Al 
(6 avrixpioros). Below, on the right, the Dragon sweeps down the 
stars of heaven with his tail and vomits forth water. And the Dra- 
gon also is identified with a Gzeek designation, transliterated into 
Latin: Drako eptakephalus (Apaxwy éxraxépados). 

Unique among the Herrade miniatures is the depiction of the 
promise in Rev. 21 3, 4. “And God shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes.”1® It is a very Byzantine God who performs this com- 
forting service. To the right the redeemed in Paradise stand by 
the river of life, with the tree of life on either side (Rev. 22 1ff.). 
The double tree of life follows indubitable Byzantine models; and 
the Saints are the Oranti of Roman catacomb paintings. 

Such definite repetitions of Byzantine types in the Apocalypse 
cycles of the West would seem to be clear proof that at one time 
the Christian East also had its sequence of text illustrations for 
the Book of Revelation. 

A closely related eschatological theme for which the Byzantines 
exhibited great cordiality was the vast panorama of the Last 
Judgment.!® One of the earlier and more rudimentary organiza- 


17 Straub and Keller, Op. cit., Pl. LX XVI. 

18 Straub and Keller, Op. cit., Pl. LXVI. 

19 QO. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1911), pp. 667—70; N. V. Pokrovsky, “The Last Judgment in By- 
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tions of this subject is found in the ninth century Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes of the Vatican (Gr. 699), where Christ appears above, 
enthroned with the book of life, and attended by a choir of eight 
angels, while below in successive zones the dead are being raised 
and the living are being caught up into the air.®° It is most striking 
how this proto-Byzantine judgment scene accentuates leading 
features of primitive Pauline eschatology as represented in the 
Thessalonian letters. 

The main features of the developed Byzantine picturization of 
the Last Judgment are well known from a number of monuments 
in various media. None of them is more justly famous than the 
great mosaic of the twelfth century in the fine old basilica at Tor- 
cello, with its various zones centering in the crucifixion, the Ana- 
stasis, the Deesis, the Etimasia, the angel of judgment, and the 
gates to Hades and Paradise.2! In Byzantine churches these 
pageants of doom were assigned the whole of the west wall of the 
church, facing the apse. But in the post Byzantine period, as on 
Mt. Athos, the frescoes of the Last Judgment were relegated to the 
refectories, where they were in a conspicuous position to furnish 
moral warnings and inducements to the monks at their meals. 
Thus in the early sixteenth century (1512) the Laura Trapeza was 
frescoed with a vast judgment scene, and during the last half of 
the same century (1547—1603), a less ambitious composition was 
painted at Dionysiu.?? 

This favored Byzantine composition of the Last Judgment, 
however, must be clearly differentiated from the illustration of the 
Apocalypse. In East Christian manuscripts, the comprehensive 


zantine and Russian Art,” Transactions of the Sixth Russian Archaeological 
Congress, Vol. III (in Russian); P. Jessen, Die Darstellung des Weltgerichts 
in der Kunst des Abendlandes (Berlin, 1833); Georg Voss, “Das Jiingste 
Gericht in der Kunst des friihen Mittelalters,” Beitriige zur Kunstgeschichte, 
Vol. VIII (Leipzig: Seemann, 1884). 

20 Cosimo Stornajolo, Le Miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma 
Indicopleuste (Rome: Vatican Library, 1908), Pl. 49, Fol. 89 r. 

21 L. Testi, Storia della pittura veneziana (Bergamo, 1909), Part I, 
pp. 75—77. 

22 Gabriel Millet, Monuments de Athos I Les Peintures (Paris: Leroux, 
1927), Pls. 149, 210. Compare also the Last Judgment tableaux at Dochiariu, 
originally composed in 1568 and restored in 1855, Pls. 246—48. 
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panorama of judgment was never employed to illustrate the book 
of Revelation. Instead it was used in connection with the doom 
chapters in the synoptic Gospels. Repeatedly in completely illus- 
trated gospels, such as Paris 74 and Laur. VI 23 and their Slavonic 
congeners, the judgment scene appears—however inappropriately 
—as a gospel illustration.2* Moreover, the literary origins for the 
multitude of scenes combined into the total pageant of doom were 
mainly non-canonical rather than canonical sources. Specifically the 
details, in large proportion, were taken from the late fourth century 
Apocalypse of Paul and the ninth century Apocalypse of Mary, 
rather than from the first century Apocalypse of John. Moreover, 
the Last Judgment pageant was so huge and complex an arrange- 
ment that, in the very nature of the case, it could never be at home 
in the limited space provided by a manuscript folio. Accordingly, 
the Byzantine development of the Last Judgment scene cannot 
be cited as a matter of Apocalypse illustration. At the very most 
it exhibits the interest of the Byzantines in eschatological sub- 
jects; and at the very least it shows that they were not adverse to 
the contemplation of apocalyptic scenes. 

When, however, we turn to discover actual illustrations of the 
Apocalypse in Greek manuscripts, the findings are scanty almost 
to the vanishing point. Provost James in his Schweich Lectures 
before the British Academy in 1927 affirmed: “I have hitherto 
failed to find any indication that the Apocalypse as a separate 
book with pictures existed in Greek lands. Not even in the form 
of marginal illustrations of a New Testament.’’?4 Later in a personal 
letter Provost James repeated the same statement and added “I 
can’t account for it.”’ 

In 1929 appeared H.C. Hoskier’s monumental volumes Con- 
cerning the Text of the Apocalypse in which three miniatured Greek 
Apocalypses were described, each with a scanty cycle of four mar- 
ginal vignettes, the series being identical each with the others.*® 


23 Henri Omont, Hvangiles avec Peintures Byzantines du XIe siécle 
(Paris: Bertaud Fréres, 1908), Pl. 41; Sirarpie Der Nersessian, “Two Sla- 
vonic Parallels of the Greek Tetraevangelia: Paris 74,” Art Bulletin, IX, 
No. 3 (March, 1927), pp. 247f., Figs. 24—26. 

24 James, Apocalypse in Art, p. 74. 

25 H.C. Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse (London: Qua- 
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First was shown the “great fire-red dragon with seven heads and 
ten horns,” his tail sweeping away the stars of heaven (Rev. 12sff.). 
Second came the animal from the sea “with ten horns and seven 
heads, and ten diadems on its horns. ... Its feet like a bear’s, and 
its mouth like a lion’s mouth” (Rev. 13 :ff.). Third was the other 
animal from the land, with two horns like a lamb, but with the 
aspect and utterance of a dragon (Rev. 13 11). Fourth appeared 
the scarlet woman on the scarlet animal with the seven horns and 
ten heads, the woman holding in her hand a gold cup filled with 
the impurities of her immorality (Rev. 17 sff.). 

Until the Apocalypse of Maximos the Peloponnesian was found 
by Miss McCormick in Paris last March, this slight sequence of 
four miniatures, preserved in three manuscripts, was the full ex- 
tent of Greek Apocalypse illustration known to scholarship. The 
importance of Miss McCormick’s discovery may fairly be esti- 
mated by checking the cycle of sixty-nine miniatures in her manu- 
script against the tiny group of four miniatures recorded by Hoskier. 

Even so, this attenuated quartet is enough to prove that there 
did exist a Greek Apocalypse cycle in manuscripts of the Byzan- 
tine period. Obviously it was not a popular cycle, else more of it 
would be extant today. Codex 2400, with its unique group of 
twelve miniatures illustrating the Book of Acts, attests a greater 
popularity for the second Lucan cycle, even. 

Just why the Byzantines neglected Apocalypse illustration to 
this extent has been the occasion of much conjecture. The late 
N. P. Kondakoff, for example, advanced this labored explana- 
tion: “The fact is that the allegorical sense of the pictures that 
make up the Apocalypse hardly lends itself to plastic represen- 
tation, and can hardly be understood without inscriptions. Also 
Greek feeling was against the literal reproduction which satisfied 
the barbarous taste of the west up to the eleventh century.”’6 

To us it seems that the obvious reason for negligence in this 
matter was that the Apocalypse itself was not a popular book 


ritch, 1929), I, 464. The local library designations for the three miniatured 
Apocalypses are: Leyden, University, Voss. Gr. 48; Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Gr. 239; Vienna, State Library, Theol. Gr. 69. 

26 N. P. Kondakoff, The Russian Icon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), 
p. 192. 
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among Christians of the Greek East. Its canonical standing was 
precarious among the Orthodox. Today only about two hundred 
and twenty-five Greek texts of the Apocalypse are extant, as 
against ten times as many straight texts of the Gospels. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that sometimes Greek manuscripts of the Apocalypse 
were illustrated. 

Two great Apocalypse cycles among the murals of Athos further 
point to Byzantine prototypes. These two sequences are identical 
in theme and composition. They include twenty distinct subjects. 
The murals in the Dionysiu Trapeza are dated 1547 and those in 
the vestibule at Xenophon were painted in 1633, presumably from 
cartoons of the earlier series.2” The Dionysiu murals particularly 
are admirable exemplifications of the artistry of the Cretan school; 
elegant, sophisticated, schematized, heraldic. They are organized 
as separate tableaux, each painted in a rectangular frame. This 
format in itself points to a model composition derived from the 
page of a codex. On the other hand, there is an observable ten- 
dency to bring together similar subjects into a single composition. 
The Four Horsemen, for example, ride together in one picture, 
whereas in a codex they would almost inevitably be portrayed 
separately on four folios. In such instances the Athos series shows 
the adaptation of a miniature sequence to the demands and possi- 
bilities of mural painting. 

The testimony of the much exploited Painter’s Manual of Diony- 
sius of Fourna agrees in the main with the evidence presented by 
the Athos murals.2° Twenty-four apocalyptic scenes are prescribed 
in the manual, most of them including main features actually painted 
in the Athos sequences. The murals and manual between them may 
fairly be taken as preserving the wall painter’s version of an earlier 
Byzantine miniature cycle. 

The one area in Eastern Christendom where miniatured manu- 
scripts of the Apocalypse thrived and multiplied was in Russia 
from the end of the sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth 
century.2® Then and there the Apocalypse grew vastly in favor as 

27 Millet, Op. cit., Pls. 184, 185, 206—9. 

28 Dionysius of Fourna, “Eppnveia ris Zwypadins téxyns. Ed. A. Pa- 
padopoulos-Kerameus (Athens, 1909). 

29 Kondakoff, Op. cit., pp. 187—-203. 
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a book of devotion; and meditation on its themes took the place 
of reading the Psalter. From the sixteenth century on, there was 
a great output of Russian illustrated apocalypses, each carrying a 
cycle of seventy miniatures. The flood continued among the Old 
Believers through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries until 
very recent times. Representative examples of these manuscripts 
were published by F. I. Buslaieff in 1884.8° These miniatures 
show the influence of Diirer’s great engravings of the Apocalypse, 
to be sure; but the survivals of Byzantine style and iconography 
are even more unmistakable. 

The control of these illustrated Apocalypses on the Russian art 
of icon painting was remarkable; for they furnished the foundation 
of the minute manner of composition in small compartments or 
long tiers. At the very least forty compartments were needed for 
the comprehensive illustration of the Apocalypse. On triptychs, 
since the Last Judgment already held the central panel, the Apo- 
calypse friezes had to be placed on the two side wings, as is shown 
in an excellent example from the Old Believers Church near the 
Rogozh Cemetery in Moscow.*! Sometimes the text of Revelation 
was broken into sections, and only a few chapters were depicted 
on one icon, the various panels being hinged together at the sides in 
the manner of a folding screen. An example from the collection of S. 
D. Sillin illustrates this tour de force.3? Finally facility was devel- 
oped in disposing the multifarious scenes of the Apocalypse in a 
single, synthetic landscape. An early nineteenth century icon from 
the Likhacheff collection is an admirable exemplar of this unitary 
method of composition.** But the tax on the skill of the icon painter 
was too great, and to the end illustrated Russian Apocalypses re- 
mained more popular than apocalyptic icons. 

What was the derivation of the Russian miniatured Apocalypse ? 
Kondakoff, in commenting on the appeal of the eschatological 
point of view to the Russian mind, declares: ‘“This was reinforced 


30 F. I. Buslaieff, The Russian Illustrated Apocalypse (Moscow, 1884 in 
Russian). 

31 N. P. Likhacheff, Materials for the History of Russian Painting (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1906), Pl. CCXLII. 

32 Likhacheff, Op. cit., Pl. CLI. 

88 Likhacheff, Op. cit., Pl. CCCXVII. 
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by the fact that just these subjects were coming in from Greece 
and the Balkans, where they dominated icon painting at the end 
of the sixteenth century and all the seventeenth.”’34 

Space does not suffice for demonstration, but our thesis is that 
the McCormick Apocalypse is an example of precisely the Greek 
models that stimulated this singular development in the history 
of Russian icon painting. From this perspective, the Maximos codex 
has enhanced significance, not only as an all but solitary survivor 
of the Byzantine Apocalypse cycle, but also as a liaison between 
that cycle and the more recent miniatured Apocalypses in Russia. 

This great gap in art history the Maximos Apocalypse supplies 
with a cycle of miniatures that is almost complete. All the cepadaa 
of Andreas of Caesarea are illustrated save three only: 38, con- 
cerning the Number of the Beast; 65, concerning the New Heaven 
and the New Earth; and 69, concerning the Messiah as God of the 
Prophets and Master of the Angels.*5 These omissions are regret- 
table; but one of the most impressive features of Miss McCormick’s 
Apocalypse is the inclusiveness of its cycle of sixty-nine miniatures, 
all save one being direct and detailed illustrations of adjacent 
texts. What is most surprising and most gratifying is the fact that 
the codex has apparently lost not a single miniature in all its 
varied history. 

Its tableaux are arranged in two grand sequences, approximately 
equal in number, the final group being the work of the master 
of the atelier, who was also a consummate master of the art of 
miniature painting. His creations are distinguished by chromatic 
harmonization, surety of line, compositional balance, and exquisite 
finesse. The first sequence was completed by the master’s assistants, 
who followed different models and used different palettes. Their 
work isinteresting, and some ofitis amusing. All the miniatures are 
carefully arranged in minor sequences that coincide exactly with 
the literary structure of the Book of Revelation itself. 

The group of miniatures devoted to the introductory messages 
to the churches begins with the seer’s commission to write (6 v., 
Rev. 1 s—20). It is a highly ecclesiastized scene, the right side being 

34 Kondakoff, Op. cit., p. 196. 


35 J.P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca (Paris, 
1863), Vol. 106, col. 211—16. 
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dominated by the hierarchic figure of the Existent One (0 ww), 
with his white hair, golden girdle, and fiery feet. John, at his writ- 
ing among the candle stands at the left, is quite insignificant by 
comparison. 

The near identity in composition among these ecclesiastical 
scenes is interrupted at the message to the church in Smyrna 
(15 r, Rey. 2 s—11), by the well-known John-Prochorus picture, 
a tableau that appears first of all as a frontispiece to the fourth 
gospel in the tenth century, and is revived again for the same 
function in the fourteenth. The Maximos miniature, which is very 
dramatic and emotional, derives from one of these later Paleolo- 
gan renditions (Fig. 1). 

A superior miniature in the ecclesiastical group is the message 
to Sardis (24r, Rev. 3 1—6), where the Existent One holds the 
seven spirits of God enshrined in a golden disc. Christ is here 
designated 6 OeavOpwros “the god-man,” and the basilica at the 
upper left is labelled specifically éxxAycia. The half-black back- 
ground in this and others of the church miniatures is a most un- 
usual arrangement, but very effective. 

Tableaux depicting the visions of the heavenly throne in chap- 
ters 4 and 5 come to a culmination in the colorful pageant where 
the company of four and twenty elders fall down before the throne 
in adoration, and deposit their crowns, while the slaughtered lamb 
above prepares to break the seals and open the book of doom (44 r, 
Rev. 5 6—14). In these and succeding miniatures the backgrounds 
are a solid and flat blue, a most satisfactory color for the purpose. 

The Four Horsemen in the Maximos codex ride on separate 
pages. Their horses are very aristocratic animals with bright eyes, 
small heads, and knotted tails. The seven horned lamb above on 
its bench-like throne, breaking successive seals to the evident 
alarm of the apocalyptic animals, is probably the least convincing 
creature on the page. 

Following the silence after the breaking of the seventh seal, the 
seven angels of wrath, with their trumpets, array themselves be- 
fore the altar of heaven (72 v., Rev. 8 2—s). The miniature is out 
of sequence. But a conscientious rubricator has noted the error in 
the margin, and advised the reader to turn back six pages to find 
the correct miniature. 
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In their actual performances the angels of wrath are rather 
crudely done ; with bold, raw colors and loose outlines. The plague of 
the demonic horsemen, instigated by the sixth angel (82 v., Rev. 9 
13—21), is the most disquieting of these compositions. Its dusky 
array of hideous riders on lion-headed horses, contrasts effectively 
with the border of angel heads along the River Euphrates in the 
right foreground. 

Easily the most amusing figure in the McCormick Apocalypse 
is the mighty angel, with the rainbow around his shoulders, the 
cloud about his body, and his legs like pillars of fire (85 v., Rev. 10 
i—3). In sympathy let us add that probably no other figure in 
these visions put such demands on the artist as did this angel. 

The immediate result of John’s attempt to digest the angel’s 
book is the vision of the two potent prophets brought face to face 
with the red and green monster out of the abyss (92 v., Rev. 11 
s—7a). Here, because the colored background is omitted altogether, 
the figures stand out in bold silhouettes. The colorful monster is 
roundly modelled. 

The cosmic struggle between God and the dragon is epitomized 
by the portent of the Woman in the Sun, tormented by the fire-red 
dragon (98 v., Rev. 12 1—s). Chromatically this is one of the most 
astonishing miniatures in the codex, with the woman’s figure 
framed in an orange-red mandorla that flames against a grey-blue 
background. In frankness we have to say, however, that the pic- 
ture has been repainted fairly recently. 

The vision of the Lamb on Mt. Zion, followed by 144,000 of the 
redeemed, initiates the great series of scenes painted by the master 
miniaturist (114 v., Rev. 14 1—s). Mt. Zion is boldly eroded and 
sharply sloped; and the irreproachable celibates who follow the 
Lamb, are individualized and well characterized. 

Impending judgment is actually initiated by a mighty angel 
who reaps the earth from a cloud in mid-air (Fig. 2), and by another 
angel from the temple of heaven who reaps the grape harvest for 
the wine press of God’s wrath (125 v., Rev. 14 17—20). The decora- 
tive handling of plant forms in these designs is a most pleasing 
feature. 

Next, the angels with the seven plagues gather at the sea oi 
glass mingled with fire, and facing them from the other side are 
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the victorious saints with strange musical instruments in their 
hands (127 v., Rev. 151-4). The line work, by which water is 
rendered, is one of the very rhythmic features of these miniatures. 

Perhaps the Plague of Darkness is the most successful tableau 
in this catastrophic sequence (134 v., Rev. 1610b.). The darkness 
is murky; yet it does not obliterate the figures of the men who 
gnaw their red tongues in their bitter anguish. 

As the chapter headings in Andreas require, there are two de- 
pictions of the scarlet woman on the scarlet animal; in one min- 
iature the angel shows John the portent, and in the other he inter- 
prets its meaning. Details as always are exact: the seven heads 
and ten horns of the animal, the golden cup, and scarlet robe, 
and jewels of the harlot. Even the persistent purpose of God is 
symbolized by the all-seeing eye. 

The millennium, which is a peculiar feature of Revelation among 
canonical apocalypses, is accorded a distinctive miniature in the 
McCormick codex (163 v., Rev. 20 4b—s). Above, ia a zone of the 
starry heavens, are the saints raised to reign with the Messiah. 
Below are the rest of the dead, waiting in the depths of the earth 
for the final resurrection. 

At the beginning of the last group of miniatures the enthroned 
God and the seer are depicted together, alone, and face to face. 
The seer is instructed to write out the great message of Revelation: 
“See! I am making everything new!” (171 v., Rev. 21 s—s). Un- 
deniably the simplicity of the composition enhances the impressive- 
ness of the message. 

The climax, among the McCormick miniatures, is achieved in 
the depiction of the tree and river of life (180 v., Rev. 22 1f.). For 
decorative stylization, rhythmic pattern-work, balanced organi- 
zation of space, and restrained coloration, this miniature is un- 
equalled. Other miniatures follow it; but this is the real culmination 
of the series. 

Because of the extreme importance of the McCormick Apocalypse 
cycle, a prospectus is appended giving an enumeration and listing 
the titles of all the scenes illustrated. Should this lead to the dis- 
covery of yet other miniatured Greek Apocalypses, no one would 
be happier than Miss McCormick herself. 

At the conclusion of the Schweich Lectures in 1927 Provost 
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James said: “More than this I do not know of the Apocalypse in 
eastern Europe; but I am persuaded that more is to be known.”¢ 
More is to be known; and much that iconographers have long de- 
sired to know about the illustration of the Greek Apocalypse will 
be told by the Elizabeth Day McCormick miniatures. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN THE ELIZABETH DAY McCORMICK APOCALYPSE 


Subject Text Folio 
I. The Parousia (Rev. 1 7) 4v 


II. The Messages to the Seven Churches: 

. John Commissioned to Write (1 9—20) 6v 
. The Message to Ephesus (2 1—7) 12r 
. The Message to Smyrna (2 s—11) 15r 
. The Message to Pergamum (2 12-17) 1l7r 
. The Message to Thyatira (2 18—29) 19v 
. The Message to Sardis (3 1-6) 24r 
. The Message to Philadelphia (3 7—13) 27r 
. The Message to Laodicea (3 14—22) 3lr 


Oi st P'Sy Se 
OIA HAP wd 


III. Vision of the Heavenly Throne and Sealed Book: 
1. Vision of God and His Throne (4 1—11) 35v 
2. The Book of Destiny (5 1-5) 4lv 
3. The Slain Lamb Worthy to Open the Seals (5 6—14) 44r 


IV. Opening of the Seven Seals: 

. First Seal; The White Horse (6 1-2) 

. Second Seal; The Fiery Horse (6 3—4) 
Third Seal; The Black Horse (6 5-6) 

. Fourth Seal; The Green Horse (6 7—8) 

. Fifth Seal; The Souls of/Slain Saints (6 9—11) 
. Sixth Seal; Various Portents (6 12—17) 
. Angels Restraining the Four Winds (7 1) 

. All Nations Paying Homage to the Lamb (7 9—10) 


ON AAP WN 


V. The Seven Trumpets: 
1. First Trumpet; Fire, Brimstone, Blood (8 7) 
2. Seventh Seal; The Angels before the Throne (8 2-6) 
3. Second Trumpet; The Burning Mount Falls 

into the Sea (8 8—9) 


36 James, Op. cit., p. 75. 
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Subject Text 

. Third Trumpet; Fall of a Burning Star (8 10—11) 
. Fourth Trumpet; Darkening of Sun, Moon, 

and Stars (8 12) 
. Fifth Trumpet; Falling Star and Locust 

Plague (9 1—11) 
. Sixth Trumpet; The Plague of Horsemen (9 13—21) 
. The Mighty Angel Clothed in a Cloud (10 1-3) 
. John Eats the Book and Is Commanded to 

Measure the Temple and Its Altar (10 s—11, 3) 
. The Two Prophets and the Animal from the 

Abyss (11 4—7a) 
. The Two Prophets Translated to Heaven; 

the Earthquake (11 12—13) 
. The Seventh Trumpet; The Sovereignty of 

Christ and God (11 15—18) 


VI. The War between God and the Dragon and Imperial Beast: 
1. The Woman and the Seven-Headed Dragon (12 1-5) 98 r 
2. The War between Michael and His Angels 

and the Dragon and His Angels (12 7-9) 102v 

. The Dragon’s Pursuit of the Woman (12 13-16) 105r 


. The Animal from the Sea with 10 Horns 
and 7 Heads (13 1-8) 107r 
. The Wonder-Performing 2-Horned Animal (13 11-18) 110v 


VII. Judgment Announced and Initiated: 
. Vision of the Lamb on Mt. Zion and the 
144,000 Ransomed (14 1-5) 
. An Angel Announces Impending Judgment (14 6) 
. An Angel Announces the Fall of Babylon (14 8) 
. An Angel Warns against Worship of the 
Animal and Its Statue (14 9—12) 
. An Angel Reaps the Earth (14 14—16) 
. An Angel Gathers the Grapes; the Winepress (14 17-20) 


VIII. The Seven Bowls of God’s Wrath: 


. The Angels with the Seven Plagues; the 
Victorious Saints (15 1-4) 
. The First Bowl: A Plague of Sores (16 2) 
. The Second Bowl: The Sea Turned to Blood (16 3) 
. The Third Bowl: Rivers Turned to Blood (16 4) 
. The Fourth Bowl: Scorching Heat (16 s—9) 
. The Fifth Bowl: Darkness (16 10—11) 
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No. Subject Text Folio 
7. The Sixth Bowl: Euphrates Dried up (16 12-16) 136v 
51. 8. The Seventh Bowl: Cataclysm - (1617-21) 137r 


IX. The Final Conflict, Victory of God, and Events of the End: 
. Vision of the Scarlet Woman (17 1-6) 139v 
. Vision of the Scarlet Woman Explained (17 7-18) 141v 
Angels Announce the Fall of Babylon (181-24) 146r 
. A Heavenly Multitude Praises God (19 1—5) 152 r 
. The Marriage of the Lamb (19 6—9) 153v 
. The Avenging Horsemen, The Word of God (1911-16) 155r 
. Destruction of the Animal and Its Wor- 

shipers by the Horseman and His Host (19 17-21) 157v 
59. . Satan Bound for a Thousand Years (20 1—3) 16lr 
60. . The Enthroned Judges (20 4a) 162 r 
61. . The First Resurrection (20 4b-6) 163r 
62. . Gog and Magog (20 7—9) 164v 
63. . The Judgment (20 11-13) 166v 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


Pm wd 


co ior id 


X. Final Instructions and Revelation of the New Jerusalem: 
64. . John Commanded to Write by the Lord God (21 5—8) l7lr 
65. . The New Jerusalem (21 10-27) 173r 
66. . The River and Tree of Life (22 1-2) 180v 
67. . John and the Revealing Angel (22 8, 9) 185v 
68. . John Instructed not to Conceal His 


Revelation (22 10,11) 186v 
69. . Final Testimony of Jesus Christ (22 12-19) 188v 
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KANA‘ANAISCHE PSALMENFRAGMENTE 
IN DER VORISRAELITISCHEN ZEIT PALASTINAS 
UND SYRIENS 


ANTON JIRKU 
UNIVERSITAT BRESLAU 


M Jahre 1887 wurden zu El-amarna in Agypten rund 300 Ton- 
tafeln gefunden, beschrieben in babylonischer Keilschrift und 
in schlechtem Akkadisch (Assyrisch-Babylonisch), die, allgemein 


bekannt unter dem Namen ,,Briefe von El-amarna“, fiir die Ge- 
schichte und Religionsgeschichte Vorderasiens von der gré8ten 
Bedeutung geworden sind. Diese ,,Briefe von El-amarna“ stam- 
men zum kleineren Teil von Herrschern gréSerer Reiche Klein- 
asiens; in der Hauptsache sind es Schreiben, die von Stadtfiirsten 
Syriens und Palastinas an die agyptischen K6nige Amenophis ITI. 
und IV. (1411—1358 v. Chr.) gerichtet sind, die damals, wenig- 
stens nominell, die Herrschaft iiber diese beiden Lander ausiibten. 

Diese aus Palistina und Syrien stammenden ,,Briefe von El- 
amarna‘ enthalten meist keine besonders wichtigen Nachrichten; 
in der Hauptsache sind es dauernde Klagen gegeneinander und 
gegen die sie bedrohenden Beduinen, die diese Stadtfiirsten vorzu- 
bringen haben. Selten, daB der Gesichtskreis sich weitet und der 
Blick etwas weiter schweift als bis zu den Grenzen der Territorien 
von Byblos, Sichem, Jerusalem usw. 

Manchmal aber erhalten diese, gerade aus Syrien und Palastina 
kommenden Briefe einen besonderen Klang und eine eigenartige 
Farbung, die sonst nicht zu ihrem sonst so trockenen Stile paBt; 
die subtilen Klagen der syrischen und palistinensischen Fiirsten 


2 
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iiber Raub und Pliindern erhalten einen geradezu poetischen Un- 
terton. 

Als erster hat H. Winckler! erkannt, da8 es sich bei diesen eigen- 
artigen Stellen um Fragmente kana‘andischer Psalmen handelt, mit 
denen die syrisch-palastinensischen Fiirsten in ihrem Byzantinis- 
mus die igyptischen K6nige apostrophieren. Weiteres Material zu 
dieser Frage ist dann geliefert worden von F. Béhl,? 0. Weber? 
und A. Jirku.* 

Der Zweck der folgenden Ausfiihrungen ist nun der, von diesen 
kana‘andischen Psalmenfragmenten in den Briefen von El-amarna 
ein unfassendes und anschauliches Bild zu geben. Dies soll so 
durchgefiihrt werden, da8 zu der jeweiligen Angabe der betreffen- 
den Stelle eine méglichst wortgetreue Ubersetzung derselben beige- 
fiigt wird sowie die Angabe der Stadt und des Absenders, von wo 
bzw. von dem das betreffende Schreiben stammt. Gleichzeitig 
wird auf Parallelen aus biblischen Psalmen hingewiesen werden; 
diese werden sich aber sicher noch vermehren lassen. Die Anord- 
nung dieser Fragmente soll méglichst nach geographischen Ge- 
sichtspunkten durchgefiihrt werden, und zwar von Norden nach 
Siiden; im Wortlaute gleiche Fragmente sollen aber, auch unter 
AuBerachtlassung dieser Reihenfolge, nacheinander gebracht wer- 
den. 

Nun kénnte immer noch die Frage aufgeworfen werden: handelt 
es sich bei diesen, so poetisch klingenden und aus dem sonstigen 
Rahmen so ganz herausfallenden Stellen in den Briefen von El- 
amarna wirklich um Fragmente kana‘anidischer Psalmen? M. E. 
kann diese Frage nur bejahend beantwortet werden. Es handelt 
sich hier nicht nur um peetischen Schwung, sondern direkt um 
religidse Téne, die hier laut werden. Man setze statt des hier ge- 
meinten igyptischen Kénigs den Namen einer beliebigen Gottheit 
ein, und geradezu biblische Klange werden laut. 

Aber, so kénnte man weiter fragen, hat nicht vielleicht der be- 
treffende syrische oder palistinensische Schreiber diese an den 


1 Qeschichte Israels. I. 1895. S. 123. 

2 Theol. Lit. Blatt. 1914. Nr. 15. 

3 In der unten zu erwahnenden Ausgabe der Briefe von El-amarna. 
II. Bd. S. 1323f. 

4 Altorientalischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament. 1923. S. 220ff. 
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Kénig von Agypten gerichteten Worte erst gefunden, wenn auch 
in Anlehnung an schon bestehende religidse Lieder? In diesem 
Falle kénnten wir nicht mehr von ,,Fragmenten kana‘andischer 
Psalmen“ sprechen! Da% dem aber nicht so ist, kénnen wir un- 
triiglich nachweisen. In drei Fallen (man vergleiche einerseits 
Nr. 15, 16 und 17, andererseits Nr. 5 und 6; ferner Nr. 12 und 13) 
finden sich derartige, +m Wortlaute gleiche Fragmente bei verschie- 
denen Schreibern (das eine Mal bei drei, das andere Mal bei zwei). 
Hier miissen die verschiedenen Briefschreiber schon vorhandene 
religiése Lieder verwendet haben, um dem Kénige von Agypten 
ihre Ehrfurcht zu bezeugen; anders lieBe sich der gleiche Wortlaut 
nicht erkliren. 

Daneben sind dann auch noch die Falle zu erwahnen, wo ein und 
derselbe Schreiber in verschiedenen Briefen das gleiche Zitat bringt 
(vgl. Nr. 10 und Nr. 11; ferner Nr. 18, 19 und 20). Auch hier kann 
man schwerlich annehmen, daB der Briefschreiber diese Stellen 
erst selbst im Wortlaut und Inhalt formuliert hat; und zwar zu 
verschiedenen Zeiten gleich. Auch diese Fille legen uns die An- 
nahme nahe, da8 aus fertigen Vorlagen geschépft wurde. 

Bei manchen dieser Parallelen kann festgestellt werden, da8 die 
eine und andere — bei sonst gleichem Wortlaute — gegeniiber dem 
anderen Texte einen oder zwei Verse mehr hat. DaB dies fiir die 
Beurteilung auch unseres alttestamentlichen Textes (Erweiterung 
bzw. Kiirzung) von grofem Interesse ist, sei nur nebenbei 
bemerkt (vgl. Nr. 5 und 6; ferner Nr. 15, 16 einerseits, Nr. 17 an- 
dererseits). 

Und schlieBlich sei in diesem Zusammenhange noch auf Nr. 13 
hingewiesen. Wenn hier der Absender zu einem igyptischen Be- 
amten sagt: 


»Lhr (!) gebt uns Leben, und ihr (!) gebt uns Tod!“, 


so darf bei dieser Anrede in der Mehrzahl nicht an den eingangs 
der Briefe von El-amarna sich findenden sog. ,,Plural der Falle“® 
gedacht werden; hier hat sich vielmehr das Fragment eines kana- 
‘aniischen Psalms erhalter, in dem eine Vielheit von Géttern (!) 
angerufen wurde. 


5 So z. B., wenn der Kénig von Agypten als ,,Gdtter“‘ bezeichnet 
wird, das davon abhangige Verbum aber im Singular(!) steht. 
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Die Briefe von El-amarna, denen wir diese Zitate kana‘andischer 
Psalmenfragmente verdanken, sind zuletzt in Umschrift und Uber- 
setzung (nebst erklarenden Kommentaren) herausgegeben von 
Knudtzon, J. A. — Weber, 0. Die El-Amarna-Tafeln. Leipzig 1915. 
I. und IT. Bd. (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek.) Wir zitieren im folgen- 
den diese Ausgabe, an deren Ubersetzung wir uns méglichst anschliefen, 
als EA. I. bzw. II. In dieser Ausgabe (8. 14f.) finden sich auch die 
ersten Ausgaben des Keilschrifttextes verzeichnet. Hierzu kommt 
noch ein Nachtrag von Thureau-Dangin in Revue d’ Assyriologie, 
1922. 8. 91ff. Die in Berlin befindlichen Tontafeln von El-amarna 
sind neu herausgegeben worden von Otto Schroeder in den Vorder- 
asiatischen Schriftdenkmdlern Heft XI. und XII. Leipzig 1915. 


1. Akizzi von Katna® schreibt an Amenophis III., ohne daB 
diese seine Worte mit dem Folgenden irgendwie in Zusammenhang 
stiinden.” 

»Mein Herr, an diesem Orte bin ich dein Diener! 
Zu meinem Herrn suche ich den Weg; 
Von meinem Herrn weiche ich nicht ab.“ 


Kann man hier nicht an Stelle des agyptischen K6nigs irgendeine 
Gottheit setzen, und wir bekommen Verse, die uns unwillkiirlich 
an Ps. 119 15 erinnern: 
»,Uber deine Befehle will ich nachdenken 
Und auf deinen Weg achte ich.“ 
Gottes Weg ist bekanntlich auch sonst ein im biblischen Psalter 
sehr beliebtes Motiv. 
2. Die Bewohner der syrischen Stadt Tunip® schreiben an den 
Kénig von Agypten:® 
Jetzt aber weint Tunip, deine Stadt, 


Und thre Trénen flieBen 
Und ein Anfassen unserer Hand gibt es nicht.“ 


6 Stadt in Syrien, seit dem 15. Jahrh. v. Chr. in agyptischen und keil- 
inschriftlichen Urkunden erwahnt. Wahrscheinlich der heutige tell kattine 
(am Nordostende des Sees von Homs), und nicht el-mi8rife nordéstl. v. Homs 
(vgl. Syria. VII.—XI1.). 

7 EA. I. 55 4-6. 

8 Diese Stadt ist vielleicht bei dem tell hana, 3 km éstl. des heutigen 
dunibe (30 km s.6. von Hamat) zu suchen. (Syria. XI. 8. 160f.). 

® HA. I. 59 39—42. 
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Es ist schon mehrfach darauf hingewiesen worden, da8 sich damit 
gut Klagelieder 11 vergleichen la8t: 
»»Wie liegt so einsam die Stadt, die Stadt zahlreich an Volk, geworden 
ist zur Wittwe, die gro8 war unter den Heiden, die Fiirstin unter den 
Stadten ist fronpflichtig geworden.“ 
Insonderheit die Terminologie ,,Anfassen unserer Hand“ in der 
El-amarna-Stelle erinnert an manchen biblischen Ausdruck (vgl. 
Ps. 37 24, 773, 886, 139 10.) 
3. Rib-Addi von Byblos?® schreibt an einen agyptischen Beamten, 
den er bittet, dem Kénige von Agypten folgendes zu sagen:14 
»,Weil du Vater und Herr bist fiir mich, 
So habe ich auf dich mein Antlitz gerichtet.“ 
,, Vater“ als Bezeichnung fiir die Gottheit findet sich bekanntlich 
im Alten Testamente sehr oft; Hiob 2216 finden wir die Phrase 
,Das Antlitz zur Gottheit aufheben‘‘. Auch diese Stelle aus den 
El-amarna-Briefen kann gut als Teil eines kana‘aniischen Psalms 
gedacht werden. 
4. Die Stadt Irkata!? schreibt an den Kénig von Agypten:!8 
»Der Hauch des Kénigs mége nicht weichen von uns" 
Man vergleiche damit Hiob 27 s: 
» Solange noch mein Lebensodem in mir 
Und Gottes Hauch in meiner Nase ist.“ 
5. Ammunira von Berut schreibt an den Konig von Agypten:15 
Als ich hérte die Worte auf der Tafel des Kénigs, meines Herrn, 
Da freute sich mein Herz und meine Augen wurden sehr hell.“ 
Aus bestimmten Griinden fiihren wir gleich das nichste Zitat an. 
6. Hier schreibt Zimriddi von Sidon® an den Kénig von Agyp- 
ten:17 
»»Da er (der Konig) geschrieben hat an seinen Diener, 
Da freute sich mein Herz 
Und es erhob sich mein Haupt 
Und meine Augen wurden sehr hell.“ 


Heute Gebeil an der syrischen Kiiste. 
EA. I. 73 35—38. 
Beim heutigen Arka, 20 km n.6. von Tripolis zu suchen. 
EA. I. 100 36-38. 
Wohl in der Nahe des heutigen Beyrut zu suchen. 
18 HA. I. 142 7-10. 
16 Heute Saida an der syrischen Kiiste. 
W BA, I. 144 14-17. 
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Die einleitenden Worte in den beiden Zitaten sind verschieden; 
dann aber ist der beiderseitige Wortlaut der gleiche, in Nr. 6 noch 
erweitert durch den Vers: ,,und es erhob sich mein Haupt“. Es 
kommt aber noch etwas Besonderes hier hinzu, worauf schon im 
Vorwort hingewiesen wurde: diese im Wortlaute gleichen Stellen 
gehen auf verschiedene Briefschreiber zuriick; d.h. beide zitieren 
unabhiingig voneinander aus derselben Quelle; dabei kann das er- 
wahnte Mehr in Nr. 6 eine spitere Erweiterung sein; oder es gehdrt 
zur urspriinglichen Fassung, und in Nr. 5 lage eine Kiirzung vor. 

Um was fiir ein literarisches Stiick kann es sich nun hier ge- 
handelt haben, aus dem zwei syrische Stadtfiirsten des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr. ein Zitat entlehnt haben kénnen? Solange wir 
nicht die Berechtigung zu der Annahme amtlicher Verzeichnisse 
fiir Hoflichkeitsphrasen haben, kommen wir auch hier nicht darum 
herum, einen kana‘andischen Psalm vorauszusetzen. Und zu diesem 
Schlusse werden wir gerade auch hier kommen, wenn wir die ge- 
nannten beiden Zitate so besehen auf uns wirken lassen, und zum 
Vergleiche die alttestamentliche Stelle Ps. 13 6a heranziehen: 

»Und ich habe auf deine Gnade vertraut 
Und es freue sich mein Herz iiber deine Hilfe.“ 
7. Abimilki von Tyrus!* schreibt an den Kénig von Agypten:1® 


»,Mein Herr ist die Sonne, welche aufgeht tiber die Lander Tag fiir Tag 
Nach der Bestimmung der Sonne, seines gnddigen Vaters. 

Er belebt durch sein gutes .. .?° 

Er versetzt das ganze Land in Ruhe durch die Macht der Hand. 

Er laéBt seinen Schall erténen im Himmel wie Adad, 

So daB das ganze Land vor seinem Schall erzittert.“ 


Der religiése Charakter des ersten Teiles dieses Fragmentes liegt 
klar zutage. Was den zweiten Teil betrifft, so kann da auf Ps. 29 «—« 
verwiesen werden: 

»Der Donner Jahwes in Macht, 

Der Donner Jahwes in Majestat, 

Der Donner Jahwes zerschmettert Zedern, 

Jahwe zerschmettert die Zedern des Libanon. 

Er macht sie springen wie ein Kalb, 

Den Libanon und Sirjon wie einen jungen Wildochsen.“ 


18 Heute Sur an der phénizischen Kiste. 
19 HA. I. 147 5—15. (vgl. unten Nr. 8). 
20 Hier steht ein nichtverstandliches Wort. 
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8. Abimilki von Tyrus schreibt an den Kénig von Agypten:?1 

» Wer hért auf den Kénig seinen Herrn und thm dient an seinem Ort, 

Uber den geht die Sonne auf 

Und es ... gutes ... aus dem Munde seines Herrn. 

Wer aber nicht hért auf das Wort des Kénigs, seines Herrn, 

Dessen Stadt geht zugrunde, dessen Haus geht zugrunde, 

Nicht ist sein Name im ganzen Lande in Ewigkeit. 

Siehe den Diener, der hért auf das Wort seines Herrn — 

Das Wohl seines Hauses, das Wohl seiner Stadt, 

Sein Name wihrt ewiglich! 

Du bist die Sonne, die aufgeht iiber mich 

Und eine Mauer aus Bronze, die aufrecht dasteht (?) fiir mich. 

Und durch die miichtige Hand des Kénigs, meines Herrn, bin ich zur Ruhe 
gekommen. 


Hier liegt ein typisches Gegenstiick zu den alttestamentlichen 
,,Lehrpsalmen“ vor (vgl. Ps. 1. 32). Dieses Zitat ist so umfangreich, 
daB es sich vielleicht gar nicht um ein Fragment, sondern um ein 
vollstiindiges kana‘aniisches Lied handelt, das der Briefschreiber 
in sein Schreiben aufgenommen hat, um dem agyptischen Kénig 
seine Ergebenheit zu bezeugen. 


9. In dem gleichen Briefe (vgl. Nr. 7 und 8) schreibt Abimilki 
von Tyrus an den Kénig von Agypten:2? 


»Wann werde ich sehen das Antlitz des Kénigs, meines Herrn.“ 
Klingt dies nicht ebenso, wie wenn es Ps. 17 15 heiBt: 


»lch werde sehen dein Antlitz in Gerechtigkeit.“ 


10. Aziri von Amurru?* schreibt an den Kénig von Agypten*# 


»Mein Herr, mein Gott, ( ) was (suche ich) noch ? 
Das schéne Antlitz des Kénigs, meines Herrn, suche ich! 


Wir bringen gleich das nachste Zitat: 
11. Der gleiche Schreiber sagt zum Kénig von Agypten:?5 


3,Was suche ich noch? 
Das schéne Antlitz des Kénigs, meines Herrn, suche ich.“ 


21 HA. I. 147 41-56 (vgl. oben Nr. 7). 

22 HA. I. 147 sof. 

23 Staat in Syrien, der seine gréBte Ausdehnung im 3. vorchristl. Jahr- 
tausend hatte. 

24 HA. I. 165 a—s. 

25 HA. I. 166 6—s. 
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Abgesehen von einem Mehr in Nr. 10 sind die beiden Zitate im 
Wortlaute gleich. Im Unterschiede von dem in Nr. 5 und 6 vor- 
liegenden Falle sind sie beide von demselben Absender geschrieben. 
Wenn aber auch der gleiche Schreiber in zwei verschiedenen Brie- 
fen zweimal denselben Gedanken im gleichen Wortlaut ausdriickt, 
so kénnen wir wohl auch hier annehmen, daB er diese Zitate nicht 
jedesmal ad hoc neu formuliert habea wird; sondern daB wohl 
auch hier auf eine schon vorliegende Quelle zuriickgegriffen wurde. 
Auch zu diesem Zitate haben wir eine schéne Parallele in Ps. 27 s: 
»,Es spricht mein Herz: ,Suchet sein [sic!] Antlitz!‘. 
Dein Antlitz, Jahwe, will ich suchen!‘ 
12. Ein Sohn des eben mehrfach erwahnten Aziri von Amurru 
schreibt an einen agyptischen Beamten :?6 
»Du gibst mir Leben und du gibst mir Tod! 
Auf dein Antlitz schaue ich und du bist ja mein Herr!‘ 
Wenn wir an die oben bei Nr. 11 zitierte Stelle Ps. 27 s denken und 
auch noch Ps. 16 11a heranziehen: 
»,Du lehrest mich den Weg zum Leben.“ 


so kénnen wir auch in diesem Zitate eines El-amarna-Briefes nichts 
anderes sehen als das Fragment eines religidsen Liedes. Dies wird 
zur GewiBheit, wenn wir das nachste Psalmenfragment niher ins 
Auge fassen. 

13. Ein Mann namens Bajadi schreibt an einen dgyptischen 
Beamten :2” 


»Ja, das erfahre der GroBe, mein Herr! 

Ihr [sic!] gebt uns Leben und ihr [sic!] gebt uns Tod!‘ 
Schon im Vorwort wurde auf diese Stelle hingewiesen. Es liegt 
hier der Fall vor, daB auf eine Person ein an eine Vielheit von Got- 
tern gerichteter Psalm Anwendung findet. 

Aber es ist ferner ebenso deutlich, daB der erste Vers von Nr. 12 
mit dem zweiten unserer Stelle im Wortlaut gleich ist; mit dem 
einen Unterschied, da8 Nr. 13 die pluralische Urform erhalten hat, 
die in Nr. 12 in die Einzahl umgemodelt wurde. Auch Nr. 12 
und 13 stammen von verschiedenen Verfassern (vgl. oben zu Nr. 5 
und 6). 


26 FA. I. 169 7—10. 
27 HA. I. 238 29-33. 
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14. Ein Mann namens Tagi schreibt an den Kénig von Agypten.?* 
Inmitten des Berichtes iiber Vorginge ganz trivialer Art lesen wir 
plétzlich die Worte: 

» Wenn wir hinaufsteigen zum Himmel, 
Wenn wir hinabsteigen zur Erde, 
So ist unser Haupt in deinen Hénden.“ 
Kann man, bei noch so gesteigertem Byzantinismus, annehmen, 
da8 solche Worte originell auf einen Menschen gepragt wurden ? 
DaB8 auch hier ein kana‘anidisches Psalmenfragment vorliegt, wird 
zur GewiBheit, wenn man damit Ps. 139 s vergleicht: 
»Stiege ich empor zum Himmel, dort bist du! 
Machte ich die Unterwelt zu meinem Lager, du bist da!‘ 
Auch Amos 9 2f. kann herangezogen werden. 

15. Wir kommen nunmehr zu dem interessanten, schon im Vor- 
wort erwahnten Fall, da8 ein und dasselbe Psalmenfragment von 
drei verschiedenen Briefschreibern verwendet wird. 

Einmal schreibt ein Mann namens Addudani an den K6nig von 
Agypten:2° 

Ich habe geschaut hierhin und ich habe geschaut dorthin, 

Aber nicht ist es hell geworden. 

Und ich habe geschaut auf den Kénig, meinen Herrn, 

Und es ist hell geworden. 

Und es mag weichen ein Ziegel von seiner Ummauerung (2), 

Ich aber weiche nicht von den FiiBen des Kénigs, meines Herrn.“ 
Wir wenden uns gleich den nachsten beiden Parallelen zu: 

16. Hier schreibt ein Mann namens Jahtiri an den Kénig von 
Agypten:3° 

»Ich habe geschaut hierhin und ich habe geschaut dorthin, 

Aber nicht ist es hell geworden. 

Und ich habe geschaut auf den Kénig, meinen Herrn, 

Und es ist hell geworden. 


Und es mag weichen ein Ziegel von seiner Ummauerung, 
Ich aber weiche nicht von den FiiBen des Kénigs, meines Herrn.“ 


_ 17. Hier schreibt ein Mann namens Tagi an den Kénig von 
Agypten:*1 


28 HA. I. 264 15-19. 
29 HA. I. 292 s—17. 
30 FA. I. 296 11-22. 
31 HA. I. 266 9—25. 
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Ich habe geschaut hierhin und ich habe geschaut dorthin, 

Aber nicht ist es hell gworden. 

Und ich habe geschaut auf den Kénig, meinen Herrn, 

Und es ist hell geworden. 

[Und nun habe ich gesetzt mein Antlitz darauf zu dienen dem Kénig, 
meinem Herrn]. 

Und es mag weichen ein Ziegel von seiner Ummauerung, 

Ich aber weiche nicht von den FiiBen des Kénigs, meines Herrn.“ 


Der eingeklammerte Vers stellt ein Mehr dar gegeniiber den sonst 
im Wortlaute ganz gleichen Parallelen Nr. 15 und Nr. 16. Und es 
ergibt sich damit erstmals die Fragestellung, ob in Nr. 17 eine Er- 
weiterung oder ob in Nr. 15 und 16 eine Kiirzung des urspriing- 
lichen Textes vorliegt; ich wiirde mich fiir die erstgenannte Még- 
lichkeit entscheiden; denn der in Frage kommende Vers in Nr. 17 
scheint mir doch den Zusammenhang zu zerreiBen; und dann fallt 
das Textzeugnis von zwei Parallelen doch auch stark ins Gewicht. 

Aber abgesehen von diesem Punkte stehen wir wie bei Nr. 5, 
6 und Nr. 12, 13 vor der Tatsache, daB verschiedene Briefschreiber 
— hier sogar drei (!) — in ihren, voneinander sicher unabhangigen 
Schreiben das eine und dasselbe Zitat verwenden; denn nur um 
ein solches kann es sich hier handeln, das alle drei aus einer be- 
kannten Quelle geschépft haben werden, namlich den ihnen ge- 
laufigen altkana‘aniischen Psalmen. 

Da8 dieses dreimal sich findende Zitat religidsen Charakter hat, 
sieht man auf den ersten Blick. Es ist ein im Alten Testament ver- 
breitetes Motiv, daB es ,,hell‘‘ wird, wenn die Gottheit erscheint 
(vgl. Jes. 91, Ps. 139 12). Ebenso findet sich 6fters die Versiche- 
rung, nicht von Gott weichen zu wollen (Ps. 73 27, 80 19). 

18. Abdibipa von Jerusalem schreibt an den Kénig von Agyp- 
ten :82 

»Siehe, mich hat nicht mein Vater und nicht meine Mutter gesetzt an diesen 

Ort; 
Der miichtige Arm des Kénigs hat mich hereingefiihrt in das Haus meines 
Vaters.“ 


19. Der gleiche Absender schreibt ein andermal** an den Konig 
von Agypten: 


382 BA. I. 286 9-13. 
33 HA. I. 287 25-28. 
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»Siehe, dieses Land von Jerusalem hat nicht mein Vater wnd nicht meine 
Mutter mir gegeben; 

Der miichtige Arm des Kénigs hat es mir gegeben.“‘ 

20. Und ein drittes Mal schreibt der gleiche Fiirst von Jerusa- 
lem :*4 

,Nicht mein Vater, nicht meine Mutter — der starke Arm des Kénigs hat 

mich gesetzt in das Haus meines Vaters.“ 
DaB Nr. 18—20 ein, auch im Wortlaute gleiches Zitat sind, kann 
nicht geleugnet werden. Und doch finden sich kleine Unterschiede 
in der Wortstellung, in dem Gebrauche dieses oder jenes Wortes. 
Es ist dies eine gleiche Erscheinung, wie wir sie auch bei doppelt 
iiberlieferten Psalmen im Alten Testamente beobachten kénnen. 
Man vergleiche nur den Text von Ps, 14 und Ps. 53. Auch hier fin- 
den sich kleine Abweichungen, und doch sind es die gleichen Lie- 
der (u. 6.). 

Zum religiésen Charakter dieses Zitates aus dem Briefe des Ab- 
dihipa von Jerusalem sei auf Psalm 27 10 verwiesen: 


,,Denn mein Vater und meine Mutter haben mich verlassen, 
Aber Jahwe hat mich aufgenommen.“ 


Auch vom ,,Arm Gottes“, bzw. vom ,,starken Arm“ Gottes ist 
im biblischen Psalter oft die Rede (vgl. Ps. 44 4, 79 11, 89 11, 14). 

21. Ein andermal schreibt der schon erwihnte Abdihipa von 
Jerusalem an den Kénig von Agypten:** 


Ich will eintreten bei dem Kénig, meinem Herrn, 
Und ich will sehen die zwei Augen des Kénigs, meines Herrn.“ 


Mit diesem Zitate kann Nr.3 und das dort dazu Gesagte ver- 
glichen werden. 


22. Abdihipa von Jerusalem schreibt an den Kénig von Agyp- 
ten :36 


»Siehe, der Kénig hat gesetzt seinen Namen im Lande von Jerusalem fiir 
immer. ‘‘ 


Der Begriff vom ,, Namen Gottes“ findet sich im biblischen Psalter 
passim; in den verschiedensten Variationen. 


34 FA. I. 288 13-15. 
35 FA. I. 286 39—41. 
86 HA. I. 287 eof. 
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23. Abdihipa von Jerusalem schreibt an den Kénig von Agyp- 


ten :37 


»Siehe, der Konig, mein Herr, hat gesetzt seinen Namen am Aufgang der 
Sonne und am Untergang der Sonne.“ 
Damit kann gut verglichen werden Psalm 113 s: 

»,Vom Aufgang der Sonne bis zu ihrem Untergang — gepriesen sei der 

Name Jahwes.“‘ 

24. Japahi von Gezer** schreibt an den Kénig von Agypten:® 

»Siehe, ich habe verspiirt den guten Hauch des Kénigs, 
Und er ist ausgegangen zu mir; 
Darauf ist mein Herz gar sehr ruhig geworden.“ 
Hierzu k6énnte erinnert werden an Hiob 27 s: 
»solange noch mein Lebensodem in mir — 
Und Gottes Hauch in meiner Nase ist.“ 

Im Rahmen dieser Ausfiihrungen konnten die einzelnen kana- 
‘andischen Psalmenfragmente nur aus ihrem Zusammenhang her- 
ausgerissen zitiert und so als literarische Stiicke religidsen Charak- 
ters gewertet werden. Um aber auch dem Leser einen Eindruck 
davon zu geben, wie scharf sich im Stil und Inhalt diese kana- 


‘andischen Psalmenfragmente von ihrer Umgebung abheben, sei 
hier einer der El-amarna-Briefe in Ganze zitiert, aus dem einige 
Zeilen schon oben unter Nr. 14 angefiihrt worden sind (im folgen- 
den durch Kursivdruck hervorgehoben). Es ist dies der Brief 
EA.I. 264. 


»Zu dem Kénig, meinem Herrn, 

also Tag, dein Diener! 

Zu den FiBen des Kénigs, meines Herrn, 

7mal und 7mal fiel ich nieder. 

Siehe, ich bin ein Diener des Kénigs 

und ich habe versucht zu sammeln 

die Karawanen durch meinen Bruder. 

Beinahe wire er erschlagen worden. 

Ich kann nicht senden die Karawanen zum Kénig, meinem Herrn. 
Und frage deine Vorsteher, 

Ob nicht beinahe erschlagen worden ware mein Bruder. Ferner, 
unsere Augen sind auf dich gerichtet. 


37 BA. I. 288 5—7. 
38 Heute tell Sezer, im judaischen Vorgebirge gegen Jafa hin. 
39 HA, I, 297 17-21. 
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Wenn wir hinaufsteigen zum Himmel, 

Wenn wir hinabsteigen zur Erde, 

So ist unser Haupt in deinen Handen. 

Und siehe, nun habe ich versucht zu senden 
die Karawanen durch 

meinen Freund zum Kénig, meinem 

Herrn. Und es wisse 

der K6nig, mein Herr, daB ich diene 

dem Ké6nig und (fiir ihn) auf der Hut bin.“ 


Zwischen die Erérterung iiber das Absenden von Karawanen plotz- 
lich diese so ganz anders. gearteten Verse, die mit dem Vorher- 
gehenden und dem Nachfolgenden in keinerlei Zusammenhang 
stehen. So ist dies auch in allen anderen oben erérterten Fillen. 
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THE PROPHETIC TARGUM AS GUIDE 
AND DEFENCE FOR THE HIGHER CRITIC 


LOUISE P. SMITH 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


HERE are two essentially different methods of approach in 

the study of the content of the Old Testament prophetic books. 
According to the first, the existing book is regarded as substan- 
tially the work of the prophet whose name it bears; the task of 
the modern scholar is then merely the correction of scribal blun- 
ders and the elimination of a few explanatory glosses and addi- 
tions. On the other hand we may assume that the book contains 
a few genuine oracles which have been so worked over, added to, 
and commented upon, that the original words if attainable would 
form a relatively small proportion of the whole. 

The latter has been on the whole the method of German scholars 
(e. g. Budde, Duhm, Marti); but it is now somewhat out of favor 
(Sellin, Ludwig Kohler), especially among English speaking schol- 
ars, because of the impossibility of attaining by the methods of 
literary criticism absolute results. However, a dislike of uncer- 
tainty is not an argument against the validity of a point of view; 
and the specific difficulties of vocabulary, grammar, and literary 
and logical consistency which were the bases of the older detailed 
analyses, are still uneliminated. A favorite phrase of the late Pro- 
fessor Arnold’s, applied to the Old Testament Prophetic Canon 
in its present form was “an edition for the use of the laity”. This 
edition was apparently made by the Jerusalem priests and scribes 
of the third century B.C. shortly before the Septuagint trans- 
lation, possibly with a view to this translation. The purpose of 
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the edition was to present the teaching of the prophets in a form 
which would be understandable and edifying for the common 
people. So far as possible therefore ambiguities were made clear, 
contradictions explained or removed, and teachings made appli- 
cable to the contemporary situation. Now this is exactly: what the 
Aramaic paraphrase of the Prophetic Targum attempts to do, a 
few centuries later, with the Hebrew text. Thus the problem of 
reconstructing the words of an eighth century prophet from the 
text of a prophetic book may well be viewed as analogous to an at- 
tempt to determine the Massoretic text, supposing that that had 
been lost, from the Targum of Jonathan. If this view is correct, a 
comparison of the Targum with the Hebrew original should be 
worth making, since it reveals the kind of modifications which 
were actually made in order to serve specific ends, and a classifi- 
cation of these changes affords an objective standard for compari- 
son with passages in the prophetic books which, in vocabulary or 
grammar, suggest the presence of a later hand. 

As concrete illustration of the applicability of such a com- 
parison I have used sections of the book of Hosea in which, as 
the first of the “Book of the Twelve’’, there is the probability of 
especial editorial activity. The modifications of the Targum may 
be tabulated as follows: — 

I. Some verses are translated almost word for word, e. g. 2 10 (8), 
13 (11) and often statements are left unmodified which must have 
run counter to the translator’s prejudices. Targum does not for 
instance ordinarily alter the passages which include Judah with 
Samaria in the coming punishment. e. g. 55, 12. 

II. Some differences are apparently due to misunderstanding: 
Ta TH MAW, MAY" is read as if from 73Y and the phrase 
is translated “They shall go captive from their cities”. Targum 
can of course see a reference to captivity with much less excuse 
than this, e. g. 1 8; 2 1; 33. Compare also 711 where the last half 
of the original reference to the diplomatic relations with Egypt 
and Assyria is translated “To Assyria they went captive.” In 25 
the figure “make her like a dry land” M$ PIND TAY) be- 
comes “make the land a desert.” 

In 711 39 is used in the ordinary Hebrew meaning of “in- 
telligence’’; but the Targum, perhaps under the influence of the 
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Greek use of xapdia understands it in the less usual sense of 
“courage”. 

IIT. Changes and additions are made intentionally for a definite 
purpose. 

(1) (a) For clearness in difficult passages. 81 BY TDI ON 

“unto your mouth a trumpet” becomes in Targum “Prophet, 
shout with your mouth as with a trumpet.” 

(b) Very often a literal interpretation is added to a metaphor. 

To “her lovers” in 2 9(7) Targum adds NOY “peoples.” So 
also 2 14 (12). ‘ 

In 8:1 MT maby W3> “like a vulture above the house of 
Yahweh” is explained by an insertion so that we read “like a vul- 
ture, a king will go up and will camp against the house of Yahweh.” 

(2) For emphasis—repetition or amplification. 

(a) Often quite unnecessary. 

(1) In 21(T 110) “they shall be increased” is added to the 
promise that the number of Israel shall be like the sand of 
the sea. 

(2) In 29(7) “Henceforth I will not serve idols” follows the 
resolution to return to Yahweh. 

(3) “She left her husband” is prefixed in 2 15 (13) to “followed 
her lovers.” 

(b) Sometimes a concrete detail is added. 

610 to MPWY is added. “They turned to wander after 

the calves in Bethel.” 

More often a longer phrase is substituted for a single concrete 

word. In 1 5 the bow (NYP) of Israel to be broken in Jezreel 
becomes “‘the strength of the makers of war in Israel.” 

(c) A simile or metaphor is expanded. To 7 11 where Ephraim 
is called a “silly dove”, Targum adds “whose young were taken.” 

31 has a really delightful figure, suggested by the }) of the 
original, worth quoting to remind us that even a late editor might 
have flashes of inspiration. According to Targum, Israel will 
return to Yahweh “and shall be like a man who had made a mis- 
take and he said a word to his friend.” 

(3) Expression of emotion or prejudice. 

1 4 the emphasis on the calf worship of North Israel (entirely 
out of place since the verse applies to Ahab and Jezebel). 
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3 4 Israel shall remain many days without sacrifice Mat and 
without M3¥D becomes NMP NY) Dow. Nyy) maT MD) 
ows. 

“Without acceptable sacrifice in Jerusalem and without pillar 
in Samaria.” 

11 9 the Hebrew text “I will not return to the city” which in 
the context is meaningless, is rendered “I will not exchange Jeru- 
salem for any other place.” 

(4) Didactic and edifying modifications are frequent. 

(a) Reference to the past. 

Exodus. For example in 7 4 Targum adds (probably the word 
“dough” provided the association) “because they did not remem- 
ber the miracles and mighty deeds which were done for them in 
the day when they came up from Egypt. “More obvious is the 
change in 2 16(14) where “I will allure her 7‘) and bring 
her to the desert”’ becomes “I will do miracles (from MDI) and 
wonders as I did for her in the desert.” 

Exile. 1 2 the land is defined as pms myry. 

In 1s TQM SO-NN bam} becomes “and their inhabitants 
who were taken captive to the sons of the nations.” 

(b) Some corrections were made necessary because of the 
changed historical situation, such as the substitution of Israel (the 
whole people including Judah and in post-exilic times used syno- 
nymously with Judah) for Ephraim, the specifically Northern 
tribe, where the context describes God’s protecting care. 11 3 I 
taught Ephraim to walk; 11 9 I will not destroy Ephraim. 

Compare also 3 5 where “David, their king,”’ becomes “‘Messiah, 
Son of David.” 

(c) Some changes are purely religious in purpose. Avoidance 
of anthropomorphism. The substitution of “fear of God” or 
“word of God” for Yahweh or God is too well known to need 
illustration. (cf. 2 22 (18) 4 12). 

Ch. 2 21, 22 the substitution of DIP establish for WS betrothed. 

Emphasis on idolatry, 1 4 etc. 

Honor for the prophets is especially prominent. e. g in 97 oS 
MI WS YI N37 “the prophet is mad, the man with a 
spirit is insane’—Targum makes a distinction between true and 
false prophets and the idea of insanity on the part of the pro- 
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phets is carefully avoided. ORYWIN NOVAP “33 yin> y3IND 
NPY 3) yin? “they shall know that true prophets are pro- 
phesying to them and the false prophets are making them in- 
sane.” Compare also the next verse where in Targum the people 
snare the prophet instead of vice versa. 

The Targum consistently substitutes “prophecy” for Gomer 
and the unnamed woman of chapter 3 e. g. 1 2 “prophesy a pro- 
phecy against the inhabitants of an idolatrous state.” 

(d) Some changes are motivated by ethical concepts. 

The changed judgment on the slaying of Jehu. 1 4 Hebrew 
Text “TI will visit the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.” 

Targum: “The blood of the worshippers of idols which Jehu 
shed in Jezreel, who killed them because they worshipped Baal. 
... Therefore I will count the blood clean upon the house of Jehu.” 

As illustration of similar modifications in our present Hebrew 
text, consider Hosea 7 1—13, which, with its 13350 and the refer- 
ence to Egypt and Assyria in v. 11, justifies the assumption 
that there is here a genuine “word” of Hosea. 

Suspicious as signs of later addition are syntactual difficulties, 
especially the confusion in tense sequence so characteristic of 
later Hebrew, post-exilic words and phrases, or clauses which seem 
to be duetomisunderstanding or which unduly interrupt the sequence 
of thought. (cf. Targum IT.) If these are due to editorial activity the 
content should show tendencies parallel to those of the Targum. 

Naturally the religious and ethical presuppositions of the editor 
would be those of the third century B.C.—for example, horror 
of idolatry; emphasis on truth-telling (cf. Proverbs, Ben Sirach); 
hatred of Samaria. A detailed discussion of the especial character- 
istics of the editor was given at the meeting of the Oriental 
Society last year by Prof. Moses Bailey of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

v. 1b. Tense sequence confused, DyD is late. Content: specific 
detail (III 2b) with later ethical emphasis in \P¥ (III 4d). 
63 late. Ps. Prov. Chron. Job.; also 329 for 35 (CE. 
B. D. B.). Imperfect ... perfect tense without apparent 
reason. 
Repetition of MY" from v. 1, with substitution of the 
collective for the plural (III 2A). 
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4—7. Tenses badly confused. “W3F) three times repeated (III 2a). 
v. 4. 185 with noun late. Zech.910; Ps. Jb. 

V. 5. mryy> late. Ps. Prov. 

Vv. 9. ON N'}P frequent in Ps. (cf. B. D. B.). 

_Inaa ®\NJ seems to be an addition giving a literal (and 
in the context incorrect) interpretation of the heat of 
the princes in vv. 5,7 (II); while the latter half with 
the “sour dough” goes with the cake metaphor in v. 8; 
similarly the sleepy baker in v. 6 with WPA to balance 
mv. Some of this expansion may have hi due to an 
early marginal note which the editor has incorporated in 
the text.1 
Perfect followed by the participle with J8 awkward. 
The verse contains a reference to past history (III 4a) 
and characteristic religious emphasis (III 4c). 

The “unturned cake” one would like to keep, but how 
explain the perfect mn? Also 3D in the early period 
generally means “turn into something’, cf. Amos 5 7,8; 
612; 810. The only parallel sto b> with a participle 
are II Sam. 1 21 (where the text is doubtful) and Ps. 19 4. 
If the text of David’s lament can give sanction for the 
syntax, perhaps only the repetition of D™JES and the 
troublesome /1'i7 need be considered editorial ‘(IIT 2a and 
for M7 IIT sb). 

. The YT NO Ni7} repeated is obviously suspicious (III 
ib ba 2a). On the other hand in 9b pt properly 
“sprinkled” of dust, or of the blood of sacrifice, seems 
impossible in connection with gray hair or old age—and 
exactly for that reason cannot be dismissed as editorial 
since one characteristic of editorial additions is that 
when recognized as such they are quite intelligible. 

A combination of “prophetic tags”, especially character- 
istic of the editor as Professor Bailey has demonstrated. 
NT" JI}—early usage JIN} with MM only, (cf. B.D. B.). 
wee cf. Amos 4 6, 8, 9 and cf. B. D. B. under 98 aww. 


1 The baker is usually emended to 4) anger, with the Syriac. Compare 
Wellhausen: ,,Es wire kein Schade, wenn wir den beriichtigten Backer 
des Hosea auf gute Manier los wiirden.“ 
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ee Zeph. 1 6, Jer. 50 4. 

nxrd23 Is. 9 11, 16, 20 et al. 

135 WED dittography from the preceding 13>] “HN 
reading J for A. 

. “DS late. Prov. Ps. Dt. 1—4. 
iT1¥ “congregation” late. This clause with its superfluous 
5 is difficult only when considered as belonging to the 
8th century. “I will teach them as they héar in their 
congregation” is obviously intelligible of late Judaism. 
(III 4c.). 

. DXB) 35 is late. (III 4d.). 

. TW in this sense and YWB with 3 are doubtful in pre- 
exilic passages. The clause parallels the first half of the 
verse, but carries a more definite and in the post-exilic 
period conventional condemnation. It is tempting to see 
it as editorial (III 3) and to take as original the following 
DIDS ‘338) as a circumstantial concessive clause (G-K 
141c); but the decision here depends not on one’s 
opinion of the editor’s method, but on whether or not 
redemption is believed to be an integral part of Ho- 
sea’s message. 


The remaining clauses fit with very little emendation into a 
coherent whole, with consistent use of perfect and imperfect 
(imperfect denoting continuous state, in v. 13 future; and perfect 
completed action), with the classical Hebrew use of waw-conver- 
sive, and with a vocabulary for which pre-exilic parallels are 
numerous. 


bywd "NBD belongs with the preceding verse, so LXX. 
33D cf. I Sam. 7 16; 1K.517. OMIM cf. I Sam. 25 3; 
Is.1ic (with J"); Is. 3s. “35 733 Ex. 1010; Is. 521. 
mY with perfect. Gen. 27 36, 31 42, et al. 

Ww" Wellhausen, Marti, Harper read Wh", but there 
is no instance of MW with “W as object. A clue to the 
original reading is perhaps given in the awkward clause 
of v. sc D'S¥9 AS YT JwWO. Jw in Ju. 417 and pos- 
sibly in Ezek. 32 30 carries the meaning “drag to doom” 
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which would fit excellently here. Read then 134". WMS 
ef. Nah. 31. 

Wellhausen followed by Marti, applies to the murder of 
the reigning king, and the plot by which the court was 
made too drunk to resist. (on as Hiphil cannot mean 
“make themselves sick” and ow must be object not 
subject.) OF is then explained as “birthday” although 
there is no evidence for such a use without na (cf. 
B.D. B.). It is simpler to take Of as death-day. Cf. 
I Sam. 26 16, Jer. 50 27, 31, Ez. 21 3 (cf. B. D. B.). 

W3AD IP “Dd seems too absurd to be editorial, and 
the Greek avexavOnour suggests at first sight a Hebrew 
too easy ever to have been misread. Read Tip’ a hapax 
of Is. 10 16, and both the Greek and the present Hebrew 
are explicable. 

DMM usually literal in both pre-exilic and _post-exilic 
use; several times of copulation (Gen. 31 38, 39) whence 
the interpretation *|83 in v. 4. An exact parallel for the 
use here of passion leading to murder is found in Dt. 196. 


>bian Hith. hapax; but the root in Gen. 117 J. 

Ov} frequent in Is. cf. 1 4, 7; 29 5. 

MD and 72°Y both in J. 

fUND in similar use only Job 5 2 where it is parallel to 
SMS but the editor would probably have used the or- 
dinary late form “TB. MB usually means “seduce,” 


9 «6 ” 


“deceive,” “entice;” should we perhaps read here the 
passive participle TB in this sense? cf. 2 15. 
TH) Nah. 3 7, Is. 10 31 cf. especially Is. 10 14 “flutter” of 
a bird’s wing. 
The poem then reads: 
righ yy) DMB 1 may 1. 
N72 33 OPE ONIZD ARY 2b. 
ony oT wTES 729 Sw ONY]S 3. 
ye non OMY 3M 33370 OF 5a. 


mgvnr77 OB S3 D3? aA Tipp 6a. 
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DAHL 1778) MOM [OPI] NP WH 6c. 7a. 
my 92 ny Spam. Dey OMEN 8. 
12 APY ayy o3 ND OM} YH 9. 
39 PS AND MYM OMS I 11. 
OP Ww WIP OND 
OTR [Ow] AY? ‘A OY Wp 12. 
DIDS 238) “390 171) "2 OD? “i 13. 


1) Revealed has been Ephraim’s sin 
Samaria’s wickedness. 

2) Now their evil deeds have encompassed them, 
have been open to my face. 

3) In wickedness they drag down a king, 
and in deceit princes. 

5) On our king’s death day they made princes sick, 
with the heat of wine. 

6) Like an oven’s flame was their heart 
as they lay in wait that night. 

7) Like a flaming fire they rage 
to destroy their judges. 

8) Ephraim is mixed among the peoples 
like an unturned cake. 

9) Strangers have devoured him, 
gray hair (shows) on him. 

11) Ephraim is like a dove, 
enticed, not understanding. 
They call upon Egypt, 
go to Assyria. 

12) I will spread a net upon them, 
bring them down like a bird. 
Woe to them, for they have fled from me, 
though I would redeem them. 


This is certainly not the oracle which Hosea spoke, but it seems 
to me probable that it resembles the word of the prophet some- 
what more nearly than the present Massoretic text; such work 

11 
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therefore aids in the attempt to reproduce to ourselves the spirit 
of the eighth century prophecy. Professor Bailey has already 
shown the value of the editorial material in throwing some light 
on a comparatively unknown period of Judaism. But the justi- 
fication of such work, as of all purely literary study, is the real 
pleasure in the doing of it, which no undue influence on the part 
of either the laboratory scientists or the practical educators with 
their demand for certainties can be allowed to take from us who 
would enjoy literature for its own sake. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HE new Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament which 

is appearing under Gerhard Kittel’s direction to replace Cre- 
mer’s work is a very remarkable undertaking.’ Kittel has secured 
the services of such well known scholars as Bultmann, Debrunner, 
Peterson, Schaeder, K. L. Schmidt, von Soden, and of a number 
of younger men who will surely make their mark, and he has seen 
to it that there is real collaboration throughout. Further he has 
succeeded in producing eight parts, going down to BaBuAwr, in 
less than a year, and his publisher has earned the gratitude of 
all by issuing them in excellent format and at a price which should 
put the Wérterbuch within the reach of all. As in the old Cremer, 
words of theological interest are alone studied, but the net is cast 
wide and the contributions are no mere dictionary articles but 
essays and frequently substantial essays which any learned journal 
would have been glad to print as original and important research. 
It is a book to be owned, to be consulted, and to be read. I do not 
like to select one instance where all is so good, but the treatment 
of ayazn and its correlatives is a perfect cameo of religious his- 
tory. The whole is distinguished by great knowledge without 
pedantry, a fine sense for the nuances of words without any 
forgetfulness of the ideas which they conveyed, and a welcome 


1 Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament in Verbindung mit 
..-. herausgegeben von Gerhard Kittel. Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1932. Eight parts published, each of 64 pages, at 2 M. 90 
a part; the whole is estimated at about 30 parts. 

11* 
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freshness of approach. It is Religionsphilologie, to use Weinreich’s 
happy coinage, at its best. 

We may now consider some of the larger aspects of such lexi- 
cographical investigation. We are sometimes told that Christianity 
on its entry into the Graeco-Roman world found a religious 
terminology ready-made and borrowed it. This view rests in the 
main on the use of evayyéAov, cwrip, érupavea, (all of them 
words with a history of Hellenistic Jewish use,) 7Ajpwua (neutral in 
sense till we come to literature influenced by Paul) uvoriprov 
(used simply as “‘secret”), érdarys, wadiyyeveria, and éuBaredw, 
éomtTys occurs only in the late 2 Peter 1 16 and is there applied 
not to the Christian sacraments but to Peter’s vision of Jesus as 
transfigured and thisis contrasted with invented tales. raduyyeveria 
is found in Titus 35, éowoev juas dia AovTpod waduyyevecias Kal 
avaxawacews Ivévuaros ‘Ayiov, which refers to baptism. Now 
the sentiment is Hellenistic, and belongs to the stage when the 
eschatological significance of the act has been replaced by one 
of individual rebirth. Yet it is to be noted that waduyyeveria 
is not a characteristic mystery word. Plutarch uses it, De Is. et Os. 
35 p. 364 F of the reanimation of Zagreus and Osiris — not of 
their worshippers; in De carnium esu 17 p. 996 C it refers to the 
destiny of the soul after death and elsewhere it is applied to 
transmigration. It is indeed used in Corp. Herm. XIII, 3 of a 
rebirth here and now by a sacrament of autosuggestion, but in 
a context which affords no evidence for the language applicable 
to cult. Usually wad. describes transmigration or (more often) the 
periodic rebirth of the universe after a general conflagration and 
it is capable of metaphorical use as in the illustrations quoted by 
Wetstein on Matth. 19 2s. This usage is on a par with that of 
avaryeyevynuévos in 1 Peter 123, which involves a Hellenistic 
idea and is very like Corp. Herm. XIII, 1 ayvoe, & tpirueyiore, 
e& olas paytpas aveyervi{Ons, omropas de roias, and in the use of 
renatus in connection with solemn rites. éuSatevw presents a 
well-known crux in Col.218, & édpaxey éuBatedwr. Dibelius, 
referring to a group of religious inscriptions from Claros, trans- 
lates “wie er sie bei der Einweihung geschaut hat”, but in the 
inscriptions ¢uBarevew is always the sequel of veioOa and 
not part of it. It may be that there was a divergent local use of 
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the word—which Paul ironically turns on his converts and their 
Judaizing teachers, who would have to be supposed to have 
adopted some such rite. Again, if éuSarevwy falls within the re- 
lative clause, it may indicate some claim to special knowledge 
obtained on a visionary entry into heaven; but the rhythm of 
the words suggests rather that €uSarevwv governs the implied 
antecedent of & éwpaxey and the only translation which I can 
then offer is “ entering at length upon the tale of what he has seen 
(in a vision).”? 

The consideration of these points is of necessity inconclusive, 
for we know little of the language of popular worships except in 
the phrases chosen for inscriptional records, and as we shall see 
the tendencies of the Greek speech were against the making of 
new technical terms. It would be a bold man who should deny 
that madvyyeveria or avaryeyevynuévos was used by mystery 
initiates to describe their experiences, and moreover it is clear 
that as we pass from the Pauline Epistles to the Pastorals and the 
letters which bear the name of Peter there is an approximation 
to the phraseology of the world around, a lessening of the feeling 
of isolation, and an increase in intelligibility to the ordinary con- 
temporary man, had he happened upon these books. 

On the other hand, we do obtain an idea of the true character 
of the language of the New Testament if we consider what words 
are missing from its vocabulary. It has been observed that, while 
we find in various places ideas which are reminiscent of Stoicism, 
there is an absence of the words which are peculiar to that philos- 
ophy. Let us apply this test to religious words. We may take as 
our touchstone the work of speech dedicated to the Emperor 
Commodus by Julius Pollux. It is arranged by subjects and the 
first begins eds cat Oeot cai daivoves. We notice at once that 
daiuwv is only once well attested (Matt. 8 31) and further reading 
shows surprising gaps. It would be useless to enumerate any save 
words which might naturally have been employed by the writers 
of the New Testament; the selection which follows does, I think, 
prove the point. 

We have noted the special use of wvo7r/piov; we now note that 
punGe!s ocurs only in Phil. 412, and then in a very common meta- 

2 éuBarevew in 2 Macc. 2 80 as “enter into details” without an object. 
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phorical sense, and not with reference to baptism. uwvorns, uvo- 
Tikos, wveTaywyos do not appear (although wots occurs in Wis- 
dom 8 4). TeA@ in the sense “I initiate” and its compounds, TéAos 
in the same sense, TeAeT?}, atéAeoTos (like auvyTos), iepopavrys, 
dpyia are missing. So are xatéxerOa, xatoxos, EvOeos, évOov- 
o.a¢w and its correlates, which might so well have been used to 
describe possession by the Spirit. For purification we find xa@a- 
pir nos (used of a rite only in Lucian Asin. 22), and not the reli- 
gious terms caOapucs, xabapora, kaBapors, wyveia is found only 
in its abstract sense as a moral quality, ‘epevs is never applied 
to Christian ministers; it describes the status which all the chosen 
are to have in the Kingdom. iepév and vads*® are never used 
of their places of meeting; and Christians are never called iepoi. 
Adyia, which has Septuagint precedent, is common, but xpyomos 
and its cognates are absent, and mavTevoua is found only of 
the pagan ventriloquist in Acts 16 16. QeoAd-yos and its compounds 
are missing, and evoéBea, in spite of its Septuagintal use, is 
found only in the later books. 

These are not recondite words; they belonged to the everyday 
language of religion and to the normal stock of metaphors. It 
almost seems that there was a deliberate avoidance of them as 
having associations which were deprecated. Certainly there is no 
indication of an appropriation of pagan religious terms. Paul does 
indeed contrast the Christian God and the Christian Kyrios with 
rival claimants on the hearts of men, but he contrasts them as to- 
tally different. Christian worship was presented not as a better 
form than was known of an existing type but as the uniquely 
valid and wholly other way of serving God. 

If we are to understand aright the peculiar nature of the vocab- 
ulary of the New Testament we must consider for a little certain 
wider aspects of Hellenistic usage. 

When we open the Septuagint and the New Testament we find 
at once a strange vocabulary, dicaotcOa and dd€a in peculiar 
senses, ¢fouvgiat, vios Tod avOpwrov (entirely without meaning 
to a Greek), dy:os and its cognates (again in a special meaning). 
“EdAquorris; we find a contrast such as A\dyos codias and Adyos 
yvwoews; we find later the fixation of uaprus, the creation of a 


3 Cf. Ignat. Magn. 7 2. mavres as cis Eva vady ovvrpéxere Oeov, 
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term like sacramentum to express a new category. These things 
are odd; no Greek could have naturally used avaQeua without 
an attempt to explain it. Such usages are the product of an en- 
closed world living its own life, a ghetto culturally and linguistically 
if not geographically; they belong to a literature written entirely 
for the initiated, like the magic papyri with their technical use of such 
words as ovcia, cdoracis, aywyy. Philosophical works intended for 
wider circles had some peculiar turns of speech and words, +pony- 
uéva for instance, but they bore a meaning on the surface. Writ- 
ings with a terminology which did not satisfy this requirement 
could not and did not court publicity outside the movement. 
We cannot absolutely deny the possibility of pagan analogies, 
for we possess in the main only literature expressing general 
traditional beliefs to the community as a whole and literature 
expressing in a guarded way to this public beliefs which some but 
not all would share, as for instance the eleventh book of the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, where a measure of secrecy was 
imposed by the obligation of silence before the uninitiated. Apart 
from the magical papyri, which are working copies for use, we 
have no writings by men of esoteric piety addressed only to their 
spiritual brethren.* It may be questioned whether many such 
existed. Ancient cults created brotherhoods and not sects and 
although they had liturgical books, like the ‘epot Ndyor of Diony- 
siac societies mentioned by Ptolemy IV in his edict, and the 
Gurob scrap of an Orphic liturgy, and the books mentioned by 
Apuleius in connection with the initiation of Lucius, these were 
rituals for the use of the officiants and not a Bible which the 
faithful would study or know through quotations in sermons— 
which they did not have. They knew only certain cryptic pass- 
words, such as are preserved by Firmicus Maternus. There are 
Orphic fragments marked by studied circumlocution, but they 
are an exception and explicable from the fact that Orphism was a 
sect and had a sacred literature. We know one other, the Chaldaic 
Oracles. On the other hand, the literature which grew up around 


4 Buecheler, Carmina latina epigraphica 111 gives an imaginary dialogue 
between M. Vettius Agorius Praetextatus and his wife, in which she refers 
at length to the religious blessings to which he had introduced her, but it 
was meant for the public eye. 
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Mithraism, as for instance the lost work of Eubulus, was a liter- 
ature of books about religion rather than of religious books. 
Inscriptions due to adherents of this and of other mystery faiths 
include brief allusive phrases, but these are really a convenient 
shorthand, like normal abbreviations in epigraphy.® 

The truth is that among the so-called Oriental mystery-religions 
Christianity was the only one which was a religion in the sense 
of having cohesion and dogma and the only one which was Orien- 
tal in its nature in spite of the fact that it was less Oriental and 
exotic in its trappings, having no comparable heritage of ritual. 
Its rivals had all been translated into Greek terms and their 
belief and worship were composite and new products. Christianity 
apart, a man of the ancient world had to think in a traditional 
way. We need but contrast Julian and Augustine. Both were 
equally sincere in their devotion to their own mode of worship. 
And yet Julian, in all his enthusiasm for Mithras, remains the spiri- 
ual son of Homer and of Plato. He has no technical terms except 
those of philosophy. 

There was something deeply rooted in the Greek genius which 


made against the specialization of words. Words, like books, 
have become very commonplace with us; they have lost the fresh- 
ness and magic which was once theirs. They are no more é7ea 
TTEpoevTa. 

With lips that lost their Grecian laugh divine 

Long since, and face no more call’d Erycine. 


To us a word is a label, having no essential or inherent connec- 
tion with that which it describes; another label would do just 
as well if it happened to have been chosen. To a Greek a word was 
a name; the difference is only that of dvoua and dvoua Kuiprov. 
Just as to the Egyptian the name was a part or aspect of the self, 
so to the Greek the word included something of the reality of 
that which it designated. Etymology was not the determination 
of how the Indo-Germans had had their will with soundshifts 


5 So tradiderunt leontica, cryfios ostenderunt (Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel. 
4267a—d); ubi ferrum nascitur after the name of Juppiter Dolichenus 
(ib. 4801 ff.); intrauit sub iugum of a priest of the African Saturn (ib. 9289; 
cf. Nock, Class. Quart. 1926, 107ff.); sub ascia dedicauerunt on tomb inscrip- 
tions in Gallia Lugdunensis (A. B. Cook, Zeus, II 547). 
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but the finding of the mysterious essence of the thing which lay 
in the word rightly interpreted. When the chorus in the Aga- 
memnon sing that Helen was édévas, éXavdpos, éhéerrods they 
mean—that is the truth about her and her name ought to have 
told it to us in the beginning.® 

It was no mere academic interest which prompted the Stoic 
study of grammar and language or inspired Cornutus and his like 
to write about divine names and the relating of divine functions 
to those names. We find it difficult to be patient with amulets 
using letters of the alphabet as charms able to protect, with the 
association of these letters or the vowels with the planets, with 
the employment in magic of the numerical equivalents of names. 
But these things were not jeux d’esprit. 

The letter and the word kept their full potency. Hence terms 
which had acquired a special connotation could retain their orig- 
inal meaning, and Josephus could have ayyeAos now as angel, 
and now as messenger. It is of particular importance to remember 
this in dealing with abstractions like Sophia and Charis when 
they are personified. To take an extreme instance, Eros was well 
known as a divine figure and received worship. Yet Sophocles 
can end a strophe of his invocation in Antigone 781ff. with the 
words 6 0 éxwy méunvev, where the implied object of éxwv is 
gowra with a small letter—a convenient distinction which the 
ancients did not have.” auapravw acquired a definite sense of doing 
wrong, and yet retained its original meaning of missing the mark 
without so to speak a moral value judgment, and hasa correspond- 
ing construction. Further, while the Greeks did not have our 
morbid dislike of repetition, they did take a pleasure in varying 
expression, which often works havoc with the neat differentia- 
tions of meaning which we seek to establish. In descriptions of 
temples and the like ecc#v is properly a relief or honorary statue 
which is not the recipient of worship, @ya\ua is a cultimage, and 
avdpias a figure of a man. Yet they vary their use, and cannot 
forget that e/kwyv is in the last resort just a likeness, @ya\ua a thing 


6 Aeschylus, Agam. 689. 

7 Cf. R. P. Casey, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIII, 1930, 275ff.; Bell-Nock- 
Thompson, Magical Texts from a bilingual Papyrus, in the British Museum 
(Proc. Brit. Acad. XVII, 1932), 27, 38. 
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of joy and beauty, and avdpras a statue of a human shape.® Words 
came to be charged with associations and emotional content, for 
the Greeks as for us; they had their religious and political bat- 
tlecries and shibboleths “‘the religion of our fathers,” “religion 
without superstition,” “the ancestral constitution” and of course 
“freedom” (but the words which they used remained in the last 
analysis their own masters). 

Any man who knows his classical Greek authors and reads 
the New Testament and then looks into the papyri is astonished at 
the similarities which he finds. Any man who knows the papyri 
first and then turns to Paul is astonished at the differences. 
There has been much exaggeration of the Koine element in the 
New Testament. It is true that our new evidence has shown us 
that without verbal inspiration it was possible to use ov for pi. 
But it has also shown us that in the vulgar Greek of the Levant 
there was nothing corresponding to the Semitic flavor of the 
early Christian writers. Nothing could be less like the Pauline 
letters than the majority of the documents in Deissmann’s Light 
from the ancient East. Paul is not writing peasant Greek or soldier 


Greek; he is writing the Greek of a man who has the Septuagint 
in his blood and has a supreme self-confidence in using words 
which allows him to play tricks with a sentence, to make his 
queer explosive transitions in the middle of a phrase.9 The only 


8 For the distinction cf. Nock, Harv. Stud. class. phil. XLI (1930), 3 n. 2; 
K. Scott, Trans. Amer. phil. ass. LXII (1931), 101ff., where a sacrifice to 
eixdves is quoted. Julian Ep. 79 p.93 Bidez-Cumont, p. 85f. Bidez refers 
to a cult image of Hector, twice, once as dvdpids, once as eixov. Josephus 
calls the representations of Caligula to be set in the temple at Jerusalem 
dvdpidvres, B. J. IL 185, eixdves ib. 197, and 194 uses eixdves of his represen- 
tations in pagan cities, eixov is of course used of votive representations of 
gods not meant for worship. 

An d@yahua of the young Gaius was set in the temple of Augustus at Sardis 
in 5. B. C. (W. H. Buckler, — D. M. Robinson, Sardis, VII Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions, 117, no. 81 13), dvdpids is apparently used of a divine statue 
(whether for cult or not we do not know) in a Delian inscription; Collitz- 
Bechtel, Sammlung der griechisch. Dialekt-Inschrifien, 5421. 

Pollux says 17 aira 5¢ & Ocparrevouev dyddpara Edava Sn Oedv eixdopara 
Gedy eixdves. 

® On Paul’s style the best observations known to me are those of E. 
Schwartz (in his review of Deissmann’s Paulus in Gétt. gel. Anz. 1911). 
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ancient analogies to his style are to be found in the writers of 
the Cynic-Stoic diatribe, and they had neither a Septuagintal 
background nor the cosmic theory which obsessed him. 

The style of Paul is the key to the understanding of his attitude 
to the world. He saw life around in terms of the Septuagint and 
of Jewish apologetics, of the sermons which he heard at Tarsus 
as a boy. He set out into the wider world with a fixed idea that 
Gentiles were idolaters and idolaters were immoral. He never 
abandoned this simple equation. The opening chapter of Romans 

_ possesses precisely the historical value of a mediaeval sermon on 
ritual murder as practised by Jews. When Paul speaks of heathen 
sacrifices in 1 Corinthians he is obviously interpreting them 
purely in the light of his own religious ideas. Many curious ima- 
ginings have flitted across the minds of men as they have sought 
to reconstruct the past; but there can have been few more curious 
than the picture of Paul listening attentively to Stoic lectures at 
Tarsus or making enquiries about Mithraism and later enriching 
Christianity from these sources. 
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SOME NOTES ON ISRAEL 
IN THE LIGHT OF BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES 


FRANZ M. T. BOHL 
UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN 


I 


BOUT thirty years ago, in January, 1902, the German scholar 
Friedrich Delitzsch delivered the first of his lectures on Babel 
and Bible. The result was sensational. The lecturer was the most 
illustrious Assyriological scholar of his time, and the teacher of 
almost the whole elder generation of Assyriologists; the name of 


his father, Franz Delitzsch, was known the world over for Old 
Testament scholarship. The lecture was delivered at Berlin, in 
the presence of the German Emperor, who was keenly interested in 
Biblical and archaeological research. 

Delitzsch flatly denied the authority, the originality, and the 
truth of Biblical tradition. He maintained that every important ele- 
ment in Old Testament culture and religion was borrowed by the 
Israelites from the ancient Babylonians, pointing out as examples 
that in the days of Hammurabi the Babylonians recognized the 
God of Israel as one of their own gods, that they were at heart 
monotheists, that they observed the Sabbath as a weekly day of 
rest, and that their hymns and psalms were of greater religious 
value than those of the Hebrews. We realize now that Delitzsch’s 
argument was one-sided, that it exaggerated in order to refute 
the Old Testament scholars who had reconstructed the history 
of Biblical religion along evolutionary lines. Theologians of the 
critical school, like Kuenen in Holland, Robertson Smith in Scot- 
land, Wellhausen in Germany, had asserted that in origin the He- 
brew religion was primitive, that its development was gradual, 
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and that its growth was due especially to the prophets of the 
seventh and sixth centuries. On the contrary, Delitzsch held, the 
most significant ideas appeared early and were to be found many 
centuries before Israel became a nation, in the literature of the 
Babylonians and in the traditions of the peoples in Southern 
Babylonia from whom the Israelites sprang. Delitzsch’s argument 
refuted the conventional evolutionary interpretation, but unfortu- 
nately, in stressing the similarities between Israelite and Babylonian 
culture, took no account of the equally important differences. 
Less sensational but more thorough-going was the contribution 
of another Berlin professor, Hugo Winckler, the great historian, 
and the explorer of the Hittite capital in Asia Minor. Winckler, 
who argued that the conception of the universe was borrowed 
from the Babylonians not only by the Israelites but by almost 
every people in the world, was the founder of the “Pan-Babylo- 
nian” school of scholars, which looked for, and found, Babylonian 
influences everywhere. According to this school, all the lesser objects 
and ideas are representations (reflected images, as Winckler called 
them) of the greater ones. Thus every city represents the whole coun- 
try, every country represents the whole earth, the earth represents 
heaven, and heaven represents the universe. Gods too are repre- 
sentations or reflected images of each other, and the Universal 
God—like Assur in Assyria and Marduk from the days of Ham- 
murabi and later—was thus the Supreme Deity: not merely the 
father but the “reflected image” of all the other gods and of all 
the powers of heaven and earth. But this grand conception 
was certainly not the belief of any considerable portion of the 
Babylonian people, however much Babylonian priests in the days 
of Hammurabi or a millennium later under Nabuchodonosor may 
have been able to agree with it. Moreover, the idea has two addi- 
tional objections: we are not entitled to call Babylonia the land of 
origin merely because we find similar conceptions elsewhere ; and the 
conception itself is not the same as that offered in Biblical tradition. 
If smaller things “reflect” larger ones, then the largest, the 
universe containing all the others, must be Deity: and the conse- 
quence of Winckler’s conception is pantheism, God and the uni- 
verse being seen as identical. But pantheism is not inherent in 
Israelite (or Biblical) religion. In both Old and New Testaments 
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God is different from the universe: He stands alone in a spiritual 
world, ruler of the things He created. Herein lies one of the most 
important points of difference between Babel and Bible. Baby- 
lonian religion is essentially pantheistic. Babylonian gods are 
immanent in the world; they are represented by certain stars 
or constellations, or holy symbols and animals (as at Maltai, near 
Dehik, where I saw the procession of the seven great Assyrian 
gods with their symbols, standing on their animals), and are na- 
ture deities representing parts of the world. Moreover, the exis- 
tence and the power of these gods is contingent upon the existence 
of their worshippers: if their people are vanquished and destroyed, 
or their image removed, their power disappears. Contrast with 
this the typically Israelite idea that God can and will destroy 
His own chosen people as a punishment for their sins. This is a 
more fundamental distinction between Babylonian and Israelite 
religious ideas than the commonly cited one of monotheism and 
polytheism, for Babylonian religion is not always consistently 
polytheistic. In some cuneiform texts from the Kouyunjik library 
all the gods are identified with Marduk, the Lord of all divine pow- 
ers in heaven and earth; other Assyrian texts call for worship 
of Nebo or Ninurta as the one and only God. This is pantheism, 
or at least the beginning of pantheistic thought, rather than 
monotheism with its conception of God independent, and greater 
than the world. For this viewpoint we must look, at least until 
the advent of Christianity and Islam, to the Israelites alone. 

But there is a difficulty here. The monotheistic idea is doubtless 
Biblical; are we able without any restriction to call it Israelite ? 
The answer to that question rests upon our idea of the significance 
of Israel in the history of the ancient world. 

Israel was a small people in the Palestinian mountains, of no 
more importance to the Babylonians and Assyrians than its 
neighbours, Moab, Ammon and Edom, and far less significant than 
Damascus and Phoenician cities like Tyre. In Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions the people of Israel is mentioned once, on the 
stele of Pharaoh Mernephtah, about 1230 B.C.; in Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions Israel is never mentioned; in the historical 
inscriptions of the Assyrian kings there are references to kings 
of Israel and Judah: Ahab and Jehu, Pekah and Pekahiah, Ahaz 
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and Manasseh. Omri is well known as one of the most important kings 
and founder of a dynasty; and on the black obelisk of Shalmane- 
ser III in the British Museum we may even see King Jehu doing 
homage to the Assyrian king. But all these references are merely 
incidental. This impression of Israel’s insignificance in politics, in 
art, in industry is confirmed by the excavations in Palestine: the 
Hellenistic strata above and the Canaanite strata below the poor 
Israelite remains are much more important. So except for the 
Old Testament we should know almost nothing about this people. 
The Old Testament is a religious document, and it follows that 
the significance of Israel is almost exclusively religious. 

Despite its small size, its relative economic and political in- 
significance, and its undoubted preoccupation with monotheism, 
Israel was not a unit in religious thought. 

Properly speaking, there was no “religion of Israel’’ at all, but 
three distinct religious conceptions struggling constantly for mas- 
tery—religion with the Hebrews being taken far tooseriously to leave 
room for tolerance. The first of these is the religion of the people, 
Israel’s national belief. It is not a unit in itself, but a queer mixture of 
different elements: extremely old animistic beliefs and survivals of 
superstitions from the nomadic period; many influences of Cana- 
anite nature-worship, such as religious prostitution and sacrifices of 
the firstborn to fertility gods and goddesses; and Babylonian ele- 
ments—the Tell el Amarna letters remind us that the language of 
the educated classes in the fourteenth century B.C. was Babylo- 
nian—with their loftier ideas of divinity. The second religious 
conception I should like to find amongst the priests of the Jeru- 
salem temple before the exile and at the royal court at Jerusalem. 
Little is known about it: fragments of the ancient ritual of the 
Jerusalem temple are preserved in the Old Testament, chiefly in 
the Psalms. But we receive the impression—especially in the 
Book of Jeremiah—that the religious conceptions in this circle 
were predominantly ritualistic, and that most of its adherents—the 
so-called false prophets—were nationalists and optimists, preach- 
ing peace when there was no peace, hoping that the day of the 
Lord would be brightness and light, and that Israel would never 
be destroyed by its foes. The third conception was that of the 
great prophets: ethical and spiritual, and pessimistic about the 
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political future of their people. Their God stands outside the world 
(but men can approach Him without intermediary or ritual means), 
and will destroy His world if repentance is not forthcoming. The 
ideal of the prophets is the nomadic one (God is the King of His 
people; there shall be no other king), and some extreme sects—like 
the Rechabites—apparently condemned civilization and settled 
life on account that they led to apostasy. Their God was jealous 
and intolerant; the God of wrath, of struggle and strife; the God 
of the Old Testament. 

This conception of the prophets has a striking Babylonian 
parallel. In its character as an ethical and religious reformation, 
based on revival of older nomadic ideals and the restoration of the de- 
sert god who became the God of His chosen people and the God of 
the world, we can compare it with a much older religious movement. 

About six centuries before Moses, the Babylonian king Hammu- 
rabi conquered the whole of Sumer and Akkad, and his god, Mar- 
duk, the god of the city of Babylon, became the supreme God, 
God of the whole world. From the days of Hammurabi until the 
Neo-Assyrian and the Neo-Babylonian empires (perhaps even un- 
til Alexander the Great) the great temple of Marduk in Babylon 
was the religious centre of all Western Asia. Even in the centuries 
when Babylon itself was without political prestige, Esagila with 
his temple-tower Etemenanki was a religious centre of the greatest 
importance, and the high priest of Babylon resembled a Pope. 
Marduk, Lord of wisdom and Lord of healing, was a kind master. 
Of his accession and rule we read in the epic of Creation—the an- 
cient Babylonian Bible. In the beginning, none of the gods could 
resist Tiamat except Marduk, the youngest, the child of the sun. And 
so Marduk became the saviour of the other gods, who made him their 
Lord and King, voluntarily surrendering to him their authority. 

Here is to be noted another difference between the Babylonian 
and the Biblical conception: Marduk became King of the gods, 
representative and image of all the powers in heaven and earth; 
the Jehovah of the Israelite prophets became the only God, a 
God outside the world. It was impossible for Marduk to be jealous 
or intolerant, for although the other gods were subdued by him, 
and subjected to him, they were not dethroned. Hammurabi him- 
self worshipped all the other gods of Babylonia and the northern 
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and western provinces of his empire—and rebuilt their temples. 
No devotee of any of the other gods (let us say, of the Moon-god 
Sin at Ur) died as a martyr. The notion of martyrdom, of willing- 
ness to give up life for belief, was the contribution of Israel, speci- 
fically of the prophets and their followers in the days of King 
Ahab. In Babylon belief was easier; the Babylonian could almost 
worship whatever he wished, for all things were parts of the world 
and could be considered as representations or symbols of one of 
the lower gods, or of the great King of the gods himself. The pro- 
phetic religion of Israel was higher and purer, but more difficult. 
The religion of Marduk has disappeared; the great temple Esagila 
is now a mound of ruins, and its temple-tower, Etemenanki, is a 
pool. The religion of Israel survived and became the mother both 
of Christianity and of Islam. 

Now a few words on Israelite history in the light of discoveries 
in Babylonia. The old problem, whether Israel was originally a 
religious or a political community, is solved by most modern 
Biblical scholars in formulating the early development as follows: 
In the beginning (i. e., the days of the patriarchs) Israel was a 
sect—a small religious community ; later—in Egypt, in the desert, 
and especially under David and Solomon—it became a nation. 
The Babylonian exile ended its political existence; what returned 
from Babylon was again a religious community. With the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. that community was disrupted—not 
destroyed—and its component elements scattered over all coun- 
tries; in our days it is trying once more to make a nation of itself 
on the ancient soil of Palestine. 

The prophetic movement with its religious strife was a protest- 
movement directed against Babylonism, a spiritual and ethical 
protest against the power of nature-gods like Marduk. But this 
Protestantism, equally with the Marduk religion, antedates the 
national period of the Israelites; on this point Biblical tradition 
is confirmed by Babylonian sources. The movement must be far 
older than the time of Amos, for even Moses inaugurated the 
worship of the God of the fathers, and most modern scholars 
would agree that the founder was Abraham, in the eighteenth 
or seventeenth century B.C. Abraham left Babylonia—Ur of 
the Chaldees—at a period when Babylonian language and Mar- 
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duk-worship was universal over Western Asia. His evasion resulted 
in the discovery, in the mountains of Palestine, of a hiding-place, 
an asylum, for himself and his followers. Abraham’s movement took 
place during the first great Amorite empire, at the period when 
Amorite peoples were in control of the Near East from Babylon to 
Egypt. Four or five centuries later the whole situation had changed. 
The great migrations were under way; there was an end to strong 
central government; peoples stood against each other, and in a 
period of general disorder Moses—leader, prophet and lawgiver— 
consolidated the scattered tribes. The conquest of Canaan was pos- 
sible only during the political weakness of Egypt and Babylonia. 

Another such period of weakness occurred a few centuries later. 
About 1000 B.C. Babylonia, Assyria and all the other countries 
around Palestine were without any political significance. We 
know the names of the Babylonian kings of this period—the second 
dynasty of Isin—but almost nothing more, and inscriptions are 
extremely rare. We have in our collection of cuneiform tablets at 
Leyden five inscriptions of a Babylonian king named Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, “With Marduk is my life,” a contemporary of Samuel and 
the Philistines, about 1090 B.C. From one of these tablets we 
learn how many horses the king had in his stables at Babylon, 
and it would be surprising if King Solomon were not better off 
in this respect. Itti-Marduk-balatu in his royal stables had no 
more than 22 horses. The reign of the kings David and Solomon 
witnessed both the weakness of all great countries around Pa- 
lestine and the brief glory of Israel’s political development. 

By the middle of the ninth century B.C. Damascus became an 
important commercial and political centre: in II Kings 135 we 
read that the Syrians of Damascus oppressed Israel, “and the 
Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians: and the children of Israel dwelt in their tents 
as beforetime.”’ The name of this saviour is not mentioned in the 
Bible. It was probably the great Assyrian king Adad-nirari III 
(son of Queen “Semiramis”), who undertook his first campaign 
against Damascus and Syria in 805 B.C. 

But the relations of Israel with Assyria form a separate and dis- 
tinct chapter in the history of the Hebrew people. 

(To be continued). 
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THE ‘STONE’ AND THE ‘KEYS’ (Mt. 16:sff.) 


VACHER BURCH 
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NE of the singularities of this singular logion, which is ascribed 

to Jesus Christ, is the undisturbed character of its exegesis. It 
remains the same. Or if it is disturbed, there is a tendency to allow 
the ripples to break on the stony margins of accepted opinion. A 
short while ago two books appeared which illustrate this point. 
Friedrich von Hiigel published a small monograph on the ‘Petrine 
claims’ and Benjamin Bacon a long book entitled Studies in Mat- 
thew. With these two books the antipodes of belief met in unity 
of interpretation. Rome and Yale compounded their opinions. 
Further, Rome yoked in Wiirttemburg, for von Hiigel cited the 
opinions of recent Lutheran commentators in support of his views. 
Yale showed itself even more ‘Italian’ than Rome. Since Bacon 
went on to declare that Mt. 16 1s ff.:—where he says, Peter is foun- 
dation and arbiter of the Church—is linked up with Mt. 17 2sff.: 
where, as he claims, Peter is Vicar of Christ actively adjusting the 
connexions of Church and Empire and Synagogue. The placidity 
of the Saying’s exegesis thus settled down again to a frozen calm. 
Between the time of the issue of Bacon’s first statement of his 
views and von Hiigel’s study—a period of sixteen years—two 
interpretations were published which tried to thrill the immobile 
surface. Provost Bernard saw a technical impossibility in the 
logion. Gates, he said, could not run towards one another. So 
he emended ‘gates’ to ‘fountains’. This alteration of two letters 
in the Greek word was necessary, he thought, because the transla- 
tor had misunderstood the underlying Hebrew word. Bernard 
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was moved to suggest this by his belief in the similar language of 
Mt. 7 25, where the Lord speaks of the house assailed by ‘rivers’ 
in flood, for such is the Greek word there. By doing this he caused 
a situation in ideas which has no parallel in early literature. The 
place of the dead was represented in a condition of flood because 
‘gates’ were required to do what they had never done. The de- 
mands of this imaginative interpretation surpassed in impossibil- 
ity those made upon such unlively structures as ‘gates’. We shall 
find, however, that they do strange things according to Jewish 
exegesis. Otherwise Dublin was as ‘Italian’ as von Hiigel, but not 
quite as ‘Papal’ as Yale. 

A study by myself followed Bernard’s which brought out two 
suggestions: 1. that the change of Peter’s name was from bar- 
Jonah to bar-Kepha, which meant that he was ‘son of the Stone’ 
and not ‘the Stone’; 2. that if emendation was needed in the lo- 
gion it would be with the word ‘gates’ as an originally Greek word. 
Add the letter alpha to it, and the word stands for an inextricable 
mass. Two reasons were offered in support of this suggestion. On 
the side of writing, a final alpha in an early papyrus hand would 
be made by a stroke over the iota. A scribe could easily miss the 
tiny mark. On the side of religion, a contemporary view of the 
place of the dead was of a piled-up mass of men. Certain verbal 
parallels with the earliest of the Books of Enoch lent verisimilitude 
to the suggestion. Thus the logion was considered to have made 
a contrast between that inescapable mass of the dead and the 
community of the living. Some scholars gave adherence to one 
or other of these views. Then an Italianate Nirvana repossessed 
the Saying and its exegesis. 

The Hebrew emendation and technical difficulty made by 
Bernard can now be erased. It has already been hinted that in 
Rabbinic interpretation gates can do impossible things. An early 
Talmudic instance is the proof. This says: “When Solomon built 
the Temple, he tried to carry the ark into the Holy of Holies, but 
the gates held themselves locked together ... When he began to 
recite, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye 
everlasting doors, that the King of Glory may come in” (Ps. 24 7), 
the gates ran out to him to enclose him’ (Shabbat, 30a). There can 
be no doubt that the word ‘gates’ and their unwonted activities 
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should be retained in the logion. The gate which moves to shut in 
a man is exactly the sense wanted for its verb. My own emendation, 
therefore, is invalid. Even though the emended word is found in 
Plutarch, who is Matthew’s companion as to vocabulary where he 
uses an unusual word. This erasure is not necessary because of 
the demands for metaphorical unity in the Saying. A number 
of commentators seek to keep the whole of the Saying in one piece 
for its sake. New evidence will render that unnecessary. 

The single controlling factor which has arisen up to this point 
is the graphic verb used by the Talmudist in union with Ps. 24. 
This does not mean that his interpretation gives both a wanted 
meaning for a word and the clue of allusion in the language of the 
logion. The Psalm does not contribute to our knowledge of its 
literary composition. The Hebrew song will tell us of its own 
ritual use. Ritual will yield the notes of site in the logion. It must 
be placed if its original sense is to become clear. For our help the 
significance of Ps. 24, both in terms and use, has been laid bare 
by the researches of Morgenstern. 

This most excellent authority has shown us that the Psalm is 
associated, by Rabbinic and Arabic evidence, with the beginning 
of the festival of Sukkot and with the Day of Atonement (e. g. 
AHUC, vi.36ff.). That the gates which are celebrated in it refer 
to the eastern gate of the Temple which opens, at the time of the 
dawn of the two annual equinoctial days, to admit Yahweh in 
the form of the Glory into the Temple. Further, this Psalm was 
also associated with the ceremony at the end of the Day of Atone- 
ment which is called the ‘Closing of the Gate’. Then, too, the much 
desired admission to or exclusion from the Temple, cof ministrant 
or worshipper at Sukkot and the day of days, was ruled by the 
purity of his ritual life. From these conclusions it is now proposed 
to project a faint outline of site for the logion: namely, the ‘gates’ 
in it will have been the east gate of the Temple. 

On returning once more to the earliest strains of Talmudic 
exegesis, we find that the Rabbis halted between two opinions— 
whether the gate which opened and closed on the Day of Atone- 
ment was of the Temple or of Heaven? (Taanith, 7c; Berakot, iv. 
7c). This upward curve of Jewish interpretation is a natural one. 
The ritual, which is on the earth, is succeeded by the moral 
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which is placed in the heavens. That is always so. Thus the faint 
outline of a real gate is darkened in by the suggestion that the 
factors, which have gone to make up the logion, have followed the 
Jewish curve of treatment. A Saying of Jesus Christ, having re- 
ference to this gate of the Temple, has been given ‘the power of 
the keys’ in accord with the Rabbinic moralisation of the opening 
and closing ceremonies of that gate on the Day of Atonement. 
Another feature of this important Saying lends the gate firmer 
outline. This is the name which Simon was given. It is curious 
how the succeeding centuries of commentators have turned away 
from a simple and indubitable demand of the Greek and Syriac 
texts of Matthew. The personal name of the disciple was of course 
untouched. The change was made in his ‘family’ name. Bar- 
Jonah then was not changed into Kepha, but into bar-Kepha. 
This parallel is necessitated by the text of the New Testament, 
and as well by the changeless items of Semitic nomenclature. 
Further, the Greek Petros is a literal rendering of the Semitic 
Kepha which, though it does not seem to have hinted actually at 
the accompanying bar or any equivalent word of derivation, would 
have to be read by a Semite as if this had been done. He could 
not escape the insistence of structure, in name and logion, that 
Simon bar-Jonah had become Simon bar-Kepha. Thus Jesus was 
not making a shallow Greek pun. He was naming Simon a son 
of Himself, ‘the Stone’; and upon Himself the ekklesia is to be 
built. Two early Petrine illustrations, for example, uphold this 
view of the name. When Simon Peter first preached the gospel 
of the new life in Jerusalem, Jesus of Nazareth was ‘the Stone’ 
(Acts 4 11). The Epistle, which by ancient tradition at least was 
given the apostle’s name, has the same name for Him and takes 
detailed care to show that His followers are His sons as ‘living 
stones’ (1 Peter 2 4ff.). This passage offers also two other pieces 
of evidence. It cites the ancient sources for His name. And it 
sets out the need for the Temple context to the whole conception. 
Of these two, the more important of the sources is used and the 
Temple context is implicit in the short narrative of the Acts. 
This source, which is used in Acts and 1 Peter, is Ps. 118 22, a 
portion from the proper Psalm for the Feast of Tabernacles or Suk- 
kot. It is an antiphon sung by worshippers and Levites. The de- 
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mand of the former for the opening of the gates of the Temple is 
met by the reply of the latter concerning the need for ritual right- 
eousness. The Psalm also tells us that ‘gates’ and ‘gate’ are one 
and the same entrances. Thus in verse nineteen they are ‘the gates 
of righteousness’ and in verse twenty ‘the gate that belongs to 
Yahweh’. Now the logion does not quote this Psalm, but simply 
takes the name, ‘the Stone’, thence. The two illustrative passages 
give the name and its contextual source. This usage was learnt 
from Jesus as demonstrate, Mt. 2142; Mk. 12 10ff.; Lk. 20 17. 
In this repeated instance He uses the name for Himself. This 
source for ‘the Stone’, then, evinces that Jesus not only gave 
some of His Sayings the notes of site: He also gave them notes 
of time. He took material from Temple and festival and caused 
it to serve Himself. Mt. 161s is a Saying of this sort. He speaks 
at the time of Tabernacles and so borrows from the Feast that 
the old material takes on fresh meaning. 

That this language of the logion exhibits allusive reference to 
Ps. 118 and not to Ps. 24 is seen ina second feature of its language. 
The descriptive phrase ‘gates of Hades’ is unique except for the 
Greek of Is. 38 10. But the influence of the text of the Septuagint 
on that of the New Testament is an outworn theory. There is as 
well nothing Enochic about the logion. The place of the dead is 
foreign to its ideas. A temporal reality is in the Saying. There- 
fore it is suggested that the Greek consonantai outline of the 
word ‘Hades’ is a thinned one of the Semitic word ‘H—d—sh’. 
In the Talmud the ‘New Gate’ is a name for the eastern gate of 
the Temple where, as we have seen, the greater rites of Sukkot 
and Yom Kippur proceed. It is another name for the ‘gates of 
righteousness’. And we should note that the poetic description of 
the gates in Ps. 24 7, 9 is not catalogued by the Talmud among 
its names. There is necessity laid upon Jesus, from His use of 
Tabernacles and its proper Psalm, to refer verbally to this gate 
of the Temple. 

Then the Saying as to ‘the power of the keys’ is not His. A 
scribe—who knew of the conjunction of Tabernacles and Day 
of Atonement, of Ps. 118 and Ps. 24 and of the rites at the eastern 
gate of the Temple—has appended, to a logion of our Lord spoken 
at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, the later Rabbinic moral- 
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isation of what was done at the opening and close of the Day 
of Atonement. It is possible that he had been a Jewish apo- 
calyptist with leanings to the party of Peter. There is as little 
reason to believe that the undivided logion is the result of com- 
posing a New Testament analogue to an Hellenised story con- 
cerning Balaam and ‘the Rock’ (e. g. Schechter, Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 1900, p. 429; Bacon, pp. 156 and 220), as that Jesus and 
His editor had in mind to establish the divine vicegerency of 
Simon Peter. The former comes from Yalkut i. 766, a thirteenth 
century Rabbinic compilation; and ‘the Rock’ is a datum in the 
early religion of Israel as different from ‘the Stone’ as are the 
two supposed analogues from one another. Whilst the latter tre- 
mendous structure of Western hierarchical theory rests on the 
slender foundation of two misreadings: of a Semitic name and of 
a rabbinical comment on what was done during a Jewish day of 
festival. 
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SOME HITHERTO UNRECOGNIZED MEANINGS 
OF THE VERB SHUB 


ROBERT GORDIS 
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N the standard Biblical lexicons, the Hebrew verb 338 and 
its derivatives are given these principal meanings (a). return, 
literal and figurative, and (b). restore, refresh. Now the very fre- 
quency with which this verb occurs in the Bible has tended to 
discourage any careful study, in spite of the fact that in a large 


number of passages, these accepted meanings are inadequate. We 
shall here attempt to study the semantics of shub and then apply 
the result to various passages in the Bible. In some instances, the 
interpretation will have been anticipated or will be opposed, but 
it is hoped that a firmer basis for the exegesis of shub will be 
available. 

The starting point for our inquiry is the acute observation of 
that master of Biblical Hebrew, Arnold B. Ehrlich. He? lays down 
the following law of language: “Im Hebriiischen kann irgendein 
Verbum gebraucht werden, nicht nur seine eigene Handlung, son- 
dern auch das Unterlassen, oder Verhiiten einer entgegengesetzten 
Handlung, zu bezeichnen.” 

“In Hebrew, any verb maybe used to describe not merely its 
own action, but also the omission or prevention of an opposite 
action.” In other words a verb may designate the negative of 
its opposite meaning. 


1 Ps. 19 8, 23 3. 
2 Randglossen zur hebrdischen Bibel, Vol. I, p. 192. 
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He proceeds to illustrate. In Ex. 117, 22 vatehayyenah, tehayyun, 
the verb does not mean “make live’’,? but the negative of its 
opposite, that is “not kill, let live.” In Gen. 38 23, tekkah lah the 
verb does not mean “let her take it,” for Tamar already has the 
pledge, but “let her not give it, i. e. let her keep it.” “Another 
striking illustration is to be found in the use senw’ah for the 
less favored wife,* which does not mean “hated” but “‘unloved 
wife”. 

That this transfer of meaning is largely unconscious goes without 
saying. The psychology of language still awaits the Semitic in- 
vestigator. But that this entire process, predicated by Ehrlich, 
is not a figment of his imagination, is proved by a very striking 
instance in Mishnaic Hebrew, where the strict legal character of 
the passage precludes any divergence of meaning, and where the 
workimg of this process is clear and undisguised. In Kethuboth 345 
we read NYPD) MADNT TW Hla ONT Literally rendered 
this would mean—‘“The violator must pay at once, the seducer 
when he sends her out, i. e., divorces her.”” But that would con- 
tradict the plain inference of Ex. 22 1s which gives the father the 
right to decide whether he is to accept a fine or let his daughter 
be married to the seducer. Bertinoro therefore is very explicit: 
“Tf he sends her out’ means, ‘if he does not take her in, that is, 
does not marry her’.”” The passage therefore means “The seducer 
must pay if he does not marry her.” Here is without doubt the 
clearest instance of the truth of the principle enunciated by 
Ehrlich. 

He applies the same principle to the verb shub. Shub means 
primarily: “return, come back”.—Its opposite is “go forward” —the 
negative of the opposite: “not to go forward, halt, stop”. It is 
in this sense that he interprets these passages in the Bible:— 


3 As it does in Job 33 4. 

4 Gen. 29 31; Deut. 21 15. 

5 On the basis of Ex. 22 1516, which specifies that a seducer must either 
marry his victim or pay a fine, and Deut. 22 28, which lays down the law 
that he who violates a woman must pay 50 pieces of silver to the father and 
must marry the girl, Rabbinic law establishes two categories hamfatteh, 
the seducer and ha’ones, the one who violates a2 woman. In the Mishnah, 
the various distinctions between these two malefactors are given. 
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Ex. 14 2 he renders: that they halt and camp before Pi-hahi- 
roth. 

Num. 10 36 he renders: “Halt O Yahveh, the myriads of the 
thousands of Israel!’’¢ 

Cant. 7 1 he translates “Stay, stay, O Shulammite, stay stay, 
that we may look upon thee”—a rendering that seems far superior 
to the commonly accepted one. 

From the discussion thus far, we have derived that the verb 
shub may have the meaning “to stop, halt”. Yet this is only 
the starting point of a whole series of meanings, each differing from 
the preceding by a slight shade, and all enclosed within the same 
periphery of meaning. We have seen how the verb meaning “to 
return” may develop the meaning “to stop”. Now the change 
from literal to figurative is exceedingly common,’ so that we 
may plausibly predicate the meaning b) to rest. An obvious 
extension in meaning is c) “be quiet, be silent”. From it d) “to 
be at ease, be secure, confident’’, is a natural outgrowth. 

Now we are not compelled to resort to the unaided imagination 
for these meanings, because the device of parallelism permits us 
to observe all these meanings as essentially similar and related 
to one another. The key passage is Is. 30 15. 

Here we find the verb shub parallel to nahath, hashket, and 
bithah. The meaning b) “to rest” lies at the bottom of nuah; 
the meaning c) to be quiet, silent is common to shakat, as we 
shall see presently, and d) to be confident, at ease, is basic 
in batah. Moreover a study of the use of these and similar verbs 
show how many of them possess several of the meanings here 
assigned to shub. 


6 72 is rendered “return” by LXX, Vulgate, Onkelos, Fragment 
Targum, AV, and most modern authorities. Ehrlich is preceded by a long 
line of authorities who take it in the meaning of “rest”. Menahem ben Saruk 
and Rashi, operating with the bi-literal theory, apparently identify 1¥* and 
aw (See Rashi ad loc.) Yet Hayyug, the father of the tri-literal theory, 
and Ibn Ezra likewise derive shub from the idea of rest. In modern times, 
Berman in his Hebrew commentary “Or Bahir”, p. 171 note 15, and Ehr- 
lich interpret it likewise as “rest”. 

7 The verb shub in the Hiphil means “to bring back” and “‘to restore”. 
Cf. heshib abedah Ex. 23 4 and heshib nefesh Ps. 19 8. 
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Meanings 





Root 


| 


| 


| A. Stop, halt | 


B. Rest do 
nothing 


silent 


c. Be quiet, | D. Be at ease, 


confident 





Nuah 


shakat 


hashah 


batah 


shalah 


‘amad 





Is. 7 2 
nahah aram 


Josh. 10 12 





Passim. 
Ex. 2011 


Passim. 


1 Kgs 223 
‘inactive’ 
Cf. Arabic 
VII “‘lie extend- 
ed on ground” 


2 Chron. 20 17 


1 Sam. 25 9 
vayanuhu 
Kee. 9 17 nahath 
Is. 621 Parallel 
to hashah 


Passim. 


2 Sam. 3 27 
basheli 
“quietly” 
Num. 9 8; 
Job. 32 16 








Ecc. 4 6 
nahath 


Ez. 16 49 


Amos. 6 1 
and Passim 


Passim 


It is interesting that this connection of ideas may be traced in 


Aryan languages as well. A few English verbs with their rami- 
fications of meaning, some of which are now obsolete, may be 
given. 


Meanings 





Verb 


A. Stop, halt | 


B. Rest, do 
nothing 


C. Be quiet, 
silent 


D. Be confident 





Stay 
Rest 


Quiet 


Stop 


not moving 


rest? 
cessation from 
activity 
dormant 


silence 
(Music) 


silent 


rely!® 
trust, rely?! 


( Quiescent) 


resting (grammar) 


In view of this close and intimate connection subsisting between 
these various meanings, we believe it probable that shub may be 


8 “She would command the hasty sun to stay’”—Spencer. 
® “T stay here on my bow’—Shakespeare. 
10 ‘Trust in oppression and perverseness, and stay thereon” —AV, Is. 30 12. 
11 “On him I rested after long debate, 
And, not without considering, fixed my fate’—Dryden. 
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credited with the following meanings a) halt, b) to rest, c) be 
quiet, d) be confident, secure. 

It now remains to describe the various passages where these 
meanings are to be utilized. Reference has already been make to 


A. The Meaning “‘stop, halt” 
in three passages Ex. 14 2, Num. 11 36 and Cant. 7 1. 
B. The Meaning “‘be at rest”. 


Is. 3015: It is obvious that the interpretation of MW in the sense 
of “returning, repentance”!2 does not suit the context. The 
prophet is urging, not repentance, but full-hearted confidence in 
the Lord, which expresses itself in desisting from human activity. 
The proposed emendations 73Y31* NWS" are unnecessary in view 
of the considerations advanced above. As a derivative of aw, 
mw can well mean “rest’’,15 and the verse is to be translated as 
follows :— 


In rest and in repose shall ye be saved, 
In quietness and confidence shall be your strength. 


Jer. 3010: The ancient versions interpret 3Y) in the sense of 

“return’’16 while most modern interpreters!” prefer to render 
“And Jacob shall once more be quiet etc.” This, unfortunately, 
tends to destroy the double parallelism of the verse, which is now 
possible by translating: 


And Jacob shall rest and be quiet, 
And be at ease, with none to disturb him. 


Hos. 14 8: The common rendering: “They that dwell in his 
shadow shall return’’,!® gives no satisfactory meaning. LXX and 
Targum, followed by Kimhi, render, “They will return and dwell 
under his shadow”’, but this implies a tacit emendation to yashubu 


12 So LXX, Vulgate, Targum, AV, RV, Cambridge Bible. 
18 Oort. Hmendationes, ad loc. 

14 Ehrlich, JPSV version—‘“‘sitting still.” 

15 So Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Berman—see above. 

16 So LXX, V, T, AV. 

17 So Ehrlich. JPSV etc. 

18 So V, AV, most commentaries, JPSV. 
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veyeshbu besillo”. Both interpretations are, however, inadmissible, 
because no return can here be intended, for ¢ and 7 that precede 
are descriptions of the idyllic conditions of the future, of which v. 8 
is a continuation. A more suitable rendering would be: 


“They that dwell in his shadow will have peace etc.” 


Jer.41; The best interpretation of the first half of this difficult 
verse is: “If you will return, O Israel, saith the Lord, return to 
me”. (V, AV, JPS) but the tautology is obvious. It is evident 
that tashub cannot have the same significance in both protasis 
and apodosis, if it is to make sense. Like all the prophets, Jeremiah 
likes to play on words.1® We must assign to the first tashub, the 
meaning “rest’’ and a voluntative force.2° We then achieve a 
fine chiastic structure with stich b) and c), and a) and d) parallel 
to each other. 

“If you wish to find rest, O Israel, saith the Lord, you will 
return to me; and if you remove your abominations from before 


me, you shall not wander.” An alternative rendering is proposed 
below.?1 


Ezek. 38 8: The usual rendering is: “restored from the sword” 
(LXX, V, Tar, AV, JPSV). Perhaps it may be translated: 


“In the end of days thou shalt come again to the land, 
That is at rest from the sword, 
Gathered from many peoples.” 2? 


19 Indeed we have one such play on shub in Jer. 8 4. Cf. Ewald ad loc. 
20 Whereas in Latin, voluntative verbs are usually distinguished in 
’ form, in Hebrew they are to be told only from the context (Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Grammatik, 28 ed. p. 305—308). Cf. Micah 5 4 which is best taken to mean 
‘when he will want to come to our land.” Ps. 40 ¢ if I wished to declare, 
etc.” Ps, 69 5 “they that would destroy me are mighty,” Ps. 78 34. “If he 
wished to slay them, etc.” 

21 Kimhi assigns the meaning of “rest’’ to the second tashub, but over- 
looks the difficulty of elai tashub. Yet the LXX seems to have read elat 
before n’um adonai. If this is the older reading, the rendering is even more 
to be preferred: 

If you return to me, saith the Lord, you shall find rest, And if you remove 
your abominations from before me, you shall not wander. 

22 Perhaps such Biblical names as Shobab, Meshobab may be interpreted 
similarly. They cannot mean “backsliding, apostate”, nor even “restored.” 
Children at birth can scarcely be described as “restored.” It seems prefer- 
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2 Sam. 83: The parallel passage is 1 Ch. 18 3 reads 11 "3719 and 
many scholars emend our passage accordingly?®. The rendering 
of the LXX (émiorjoa set up his hand) and V (ut dominaretur,— 
“that he might rule”) are assumed to substantiate the reading of 
Chronicles. That these versions may well be derived from M. T. 
will become clear presently. Moreover, the reading of Targum, 
TNA TRIN? is the normal rendering of 17° ywi1>24 and would 
thus seem to substantiate the Shin rather than the Sade,—hence 
wi) rather than 2979. The phrase heshib yad is, as is well known, 
very common. If shub means “rest”, heshib would mean “make 
rest, place,” exactly like nuah, hinniah. The phrase would 
therefore mean—to put down one’s hand, to establish one’s do- 
minion”, the precise translation of LXX and V. 

Is. 1 25; Jer. 69; Ezek. 20 22; 5812; Amos 1 8; Zech. 13 7; 
Ps. 81 15: heshib yad. This common prophetic phrase has been 
variously given: “turn my hand”? “bring my hand again’’?* “bring 
my hand upon thee again and again’’?’ and “turn back”?*. Now 
the idea of repetition which is implied in the current meaning of 
shub can be applied with difficulty, if at all, to Is. 1 25; Ezek. 20 22. 
In these passages some grounds may be found, to interpret “the 
return of God’s hand”. On the other hand, the idea of repetition 
is emphatically ruled out in the other passages. Indeed, the fun- 
damental implication of the phrase is the coercive and violent 
character of the act. We are therefore unable to interpret this 
phrase from the ordinarily accepted meanings of shub. But if we 
assume the meaning of shub as “rest”’ we get a completely un- 
forced and natural meaning—‘“let God’s hand rest on”, “let one 
feel God’s power.” It is not very different from Ezek. 37 11: 
“The hand of the Lord was upon me.” 


able to interpret these names as meaning “‘peace, rest.” Cf. Shallum, Shelo- 
moh, Shelemiah, Noah. 

23 Qort: Emendationes ad loc., Delitzsch: Schreib- und Lesefehler, 
sec. 141. 

24 Cf. Targum to Hos. 5 10 and Kimhi ad loc. Cf. Ehrlich on 2 Sam. 8 3. 

25 AV, RV, JPS to Is.125; V, T, LXX to Jer. 69. 

26 RV margin to Is. 1 25, JPSV to Jer. 69. 

27 Rashi, Kimhi passim. 

28 AV to Jer. 69. 
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C. The Meaning “‘be silent” 


Prov. 25 10: The usual meaning given to the last clause is “and 
thy infamy turn not away”—but this has no philological warrant. 
“Turn away” would be tasur. 

The Vulgate renders: et exprobrare non cesset,—‘‘he will not 
cease to reprove thee”. This is closer to our rendering: 


“Lest he that heareth thee revile thee, 
And thy infamy become not quiet.” 


Job 6 29: The translation “return” (LXX, V, Tar, AV), even 
in the sense of “return to judge me”, (V, Rashi) is meaningless. 
If we interpret shubu to mean “‘be silent”, the verse makes excellent 
context. Before launching on his long lament on his sufferings, Job 
urges his friends to remain silent and listen. It seems to have been 
part of the rhetorical introduction in Semitic poetry, to ask for 
the silent attention of the listeners, as we find similar exhor- 
tations in Job 21 3; 34 2; and 36 2. Our verse may be translated 
somewhat as follows: 


Be silent, I pray, let there be no injustice, 
Be silent, my cause still is righteous. 


D. The Meaning “‘trust, be secure, confident” 


Prov. 1 82: The word MW occurs only here outside of the Pro- 
phets. It does not mean “backsliding” or “waywardness” in our 
passage. The verse manifests a perfect parallelism and NIWA is 
parallel to mibv’. The author wishes to express the idea that the 
self-assurance of fools, which leads them to despise wisdom, will 
be their downfall, while the wise will finally achieve contentment. 
It is highly significant that corresponding to TIWH, and mow 
in our verse, the next has nea" and JINY. Our verse reads :— 

For the assurance of the thoughtless will slay them 
And the confidence of fools will destroy them; 


But whoso hearkens to me shall dwell safely, 
And shall be quiet from fear of evil. 


Jer. 8 6b: The last two stichs occasion great difficulty, even if 
the unexpected plural of bimrusatham be discounted or emended. 
The renderings “every one turned to his course”, or “turneth in 
his course” are not satisfactory. We may perhaps render: 
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No man repents of his wickedness, 
Saying, what have I done. 

Each one trusts in his speed, 

Like a horse fleet in battle. 

Jer. 49 4: This oracle against Ammon is very difficult. Ehr- 
lich objects to hashobebah, as being inapplicable to Ammon, who 
never stood in a close relation to the Lord, as did Israel, and was 
never expected to abide by His teaching. He therefore reads 
hasha’ananah as a parallel to habotehah. But this very sense is 
inherent in the textus receptus if our meaning of shub be adopted: 


Why dost thou glory in thy valleys, 

Thy flowing valley, O over-confident daughter ? 
Who trusteth in her treasures, 

Saying, “Who can come nigh unto me!” 


Is. 47 10: That the Polel and the Hiphil may have the same 
meaning has already been shown by a comparison of Ps. 23 2 and 
Ps. 19 7. Shobebathek is therefore to be taken as the causative of 
“be confident”, that is, “made you confident”. The triple paral- 
lelism of the verse emerges clearly: 

Thou hast been secure in thy wickedness (or, by a slight change, 
knowledge): 

Thou hast said—-No one seeth me. 
Thy wisdom and thy knowledge— 
This has made thee confident, 

Thou hast said in thy heart 

“TI am—and there is none beside me.” 


Job 34 36: This verse, which has suffered a plethora of emen- 
dations and interpretations from the ancient versions down to 
our own day?®, still remains a crux.—Perhaps DAWN may be taken 
in the same sense as IW above “trust, confidence” and vocal- 
ized NWA. The translation would be: 


“Would that Job be tried to the end, 
Because of his trust in wicked men.” 


Hos. 12 7: All authorities take the first stich to mean “Thou 


29 The LXX read: al tishboth ke’anshei aven; Vul. read: al tishboth 
meanshei aven; Rashi: So that it might be an answer to wicked men; 
JPSV: Because of his answering like wicked men; AV: Because of his 
answer for wicked men. 


13 
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shalt return unto thy God”—but that is impossible because of the 
prefix Beth. The verse is to be rendered:— 

Thou shalt trust in thy God, 

Keep mercy and justice, 

And wait for thy God continually. 


We have come to the end of our task. By predicating the 
meanings a) stop, b) rest, c) be quiet, andd) be secure, trusting, for 
the verb 31W, we hope to have cast some light on several pas- 
sages that have thus far defied interpretation. 


LIST OF THE PASSAGES EXPLAINED 


Ex. 142 Ezek. 20 22 
Num. 10 36 38 8 
2Sam. 83 58 12 
Is. 1 25 Hos. 127 
30 15 148 
47 10 Amos 18 
Jer. 41 Zech. 137 
69 Ps. 81 15 
86 Prov. 132 
30 10 25 10 
49 4 Cant. 71 
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COPTIC APOCR YPHA 


FRANK H. HALLOCK 
NASHOTAH, WIS. 


HE large number of Sahidic fragments, some of considerable 
length, testify to the great popularity of this type of literature 
in the early Coptic Church. Bohairic versions indicate that this 
popularity continued into a later period, to a time when the apo- 
crypha had become almost unknown in the West. The majority 
of our extant MSS come, in fact, from a period well down in the 


Middle Ages; no antiquarian interest, but an active demand, led 
to this production. We may infer that they were of frequent 
homiletic use, which would partly explain the widely variant 
forms in which they have been transmitted. In many cases they 
are simple expansions of Biblical narrative, adding what may 
have been quite possible in much the same way that a modern 
preacher would reconstruct a scene in imagination. One of the 


1 C. Schmidt in Harnack, Gesch. d. altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, 
pp. 918—924, gives the fullest list of those originating in pre-Nicene times, 
listing the MSS. of each, the published texts and the translations. 

A. Apocalypses—Sophonias, Elias, Bartholomew. 

B. Apocryphal Acts of Apostles and legends concerning them—Corre- 
spondence of Abgar with Christ, Acts of Stephen, of Paul, of Paul and An- 
drew, of Andrew and Matthew, of Andrew and Bartholomew, of Andrew, 
of Bartholomew, of Philip, of James, of Simon, the son of Cleopas, of Judas 
Thaddaeus, the Martyrdom of Peter, Gospel of Peter, Martyrdom of Paul, 
Encomium of Paul, Martyrdom of Simon, Martyrdom of James, the Brother 
of the Lord, Martyrdom of James, the son of Zebedee, the Life of John by 
Prochorus, Metastasis of John, Acts of Matthias. 

C. Apocryphal Gospels—The Death of the Virgin Mary, Life of S. Joseph, 
Death of S. Joseph (probably an original Sahidic work). 


13* 
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fragments breaks off: “But some one will say to me, Art thou 
then adding a supplement to the Gospels? Let that beloved one 
listen attentively, and . . .?;” it would be most interesting to know 
what followed. In other cases they are pure fictions, giving in- 
cidents which have, and could have, no foundation in fact. 

In its attachment to this type of literature the Egyptian Church 
was not, it is true, so very different from its Syriac-speaking 
sister Churches, and the great volume of Ethiopic apocrypha shows 
that the daughter Church of Abyssinia shared the taste of its pa- 
rent. Still no where else were apocrypha held in quite such high 
honor; Amélineau thinks they were as highly valued as the 
canonical writings®. The earliest apocrypha were either written in 


2 Robinson, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, p. 165. 

3 Indeed there came a time when the canonical writings were being 
neglected in the excessive fondness for the apocryphal, and authority felt 
obliged to attempt repression or prohibition. Perhaps the earliest evidence 
is that of Tertullian, de Bapt. 17: “But if the writings which wrongly go 
under Paul’s name, claim Thecla’s example . . . let them know that, in Asia, 
the presbyter who composed that writing, as if he were augmenting Paul’s 
fame from his own store, after being convicted, and confessing that he had 
done it from love of Paul, was removed from his office.” S. Athanasius 
regarded them as heretical in origin, and is led to draw up a canon of the 
books which are to be received as Scripture (Ep. 39, NPN. Lib., vol. 4, 
p. 551). To exclude them may have been also the purpose of the list given 
by the Con. Laodicea, can. 60. In the so-called “Canons of Athanasius” it is 
commanded: ‘The reader shall read nought but from the Catholic” (better 

“canonical,” (si 3U\) “word lest the people mock at the lying 
words of the writings that have been set aside” (7. e. apocryphal in original 
sense), “which be not of God’s inspiration but of the world” (Canon 11, cf. 
Riedel and Crum, Canons of Athanasius, p. 23). Again: “The bishop shall 
prove the readers and the singers often, that they read not any books but 
the common, catholic (_ sts UI) books” (ibid., can. 18, p. 28). 
Seemingly there was no attempt made to check the use of these books in 
private, perhaps because such an attempt was regarded as futile. Such 
legislation as was enacted must have had small effect if the frequency of 
the MSS. is to be trusted as evidence of popularity. At the same time some 
distinction was made, they do not appear, or very rarely, in the liturgies; 
the Coptic Office for Holy Matrimony has (Woolley, Coptic Offices, p. 71) 
an allusion to Joachim and Anna, which must have come from some apo- 
cryphal source. In the West the explicit condemnation issued by Gelasius 
in 495 A.D. probably had much to do with their complete disappearance. 
He speaks in the strongest terms, gives a long list of titles, and continues: 
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Egypt or introduced at an early period; they were in Greek but 
the Copts almost, if not quite, from their literary beginnings trans- 
lated them, or composed like works in their own tongue. If trans- 
lations, the native imagination enlarged and embellished the 
originals; the Greeks had no taste for the superabundant wonders 
and miracles that one finds everywhere among the Copts in this 
type of writing,* the same is true of the other Oriental versions as 
the Coptic. 

A further value of the Coptic MSS is that from them we may 
often fill up lacunae in other sources. The Coptic has also strongly 
marked features of its own, especially in its dependence in termino- 
logy and sometimes in thought upon the ancient native religion. 

In the case of the Old Testament the literature is far more 
easily dealt with than in the New Testament, it being much less 
abundant. Of those works which are included in our commonly 
received English Apocrypha we have versions, complete or frag- 
mentary, of all but I Esdras, Judith, I Maccabees. Of the familiar 
Pseudepigrapha we have “Testaments” of Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Job;5 some fragments of a Moses-Adam Apocalypse;® also 
some fragments of Enoch,’ which we would expect to find in a 
fuller form and more often. 


‘“‘Haec et his similia, quae . . . omnes haeresiarci.ue eorumque discipuli sive 
schismatici docuerunt vel conscripserunt, . . . non solum repudiata, verum 
etiam ab omni romana catholica et apostolica ecclesia eliminata atque cum 
suis auctoribus auctorumque sequacibus sub anathematis insolubili vinculo 
in aeternum confitemur esse damnata;” Denziger-Bannwart, Enchiridion 
Symbolorum et Definitionum, p. 74. 

4 Baumstark, Die chrisilichen Literaturen des Orients, vol.1, p. 113: 
»Hine Freude an marchenhafter Erzihlung, ein Hang zum Glauben an 
allerlei Zauberei, die gleichmaBig der agyptischen Volksseele angeboren 
sind, lieBen nachst Bibel und Liturgie von den koptischen Ubersetzern 
vor allem das zu groBem Teile im Nillande selbst bodenstandige Schrifttum 
mannigfachster Apokryphen bevorzugt werden, dessen erzahlende Schich- 
ten sich so recht in der Welt eines mehr oder weniger in reine Zauberei 
iibergehenden Wunders bewegten.“ 

5 Guidi has published Sahidic texts in Rendiconti; Andersson has given 
translations of the same in Sphinz. 

6 Schmidt and Harnack published Sahidic fragments in Sitzung d. kgl. 
PreuB. Akad. d. Wissensch., 1891, 1045—1049. 

7 Crum, Theological Texts from Coptic Papyri, pp. 3—11. 
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Most interesting of all, perhaps, in this field are the Apoca- 
lypses of Elijah, of Sophonias and of an unknown writer, as these 
are found only in Coptic, though probably originally written in 
Greek. The Akhmimic fragments of these were brought from 
the White Monastery by Maspero in 1893, were first published by 
Bouriant® and, with many corrections of Bouriant’s text, by 
L. Stern;® to these Georg Steindorff added others,!® together 
with Sahidic fragments covering the same matter. The anony- 
mous fragment! is a vision of the place of the damned and the 
blessed. The narrator is not named, though the beginning is lost 
and may have contained a name. Steindorff thinks it is Jewish, 
originating in Egypt, and with no trace of Christian influence. 
The Elijah Apocalypse!? is also Jewish, according to Steindorff, 
originating in Egypt c. 100 A.D., with many Christian interpo- 
lations. It bears a strong Egyptian coloring. Three Persian kings 
will take captive the Jews who are in Egypt and carry them to 
Jerusalem; four Assyrian kings will fight against Jerusalem for 
three years and take the treasures of the Temple; ultimately the 
Persians will win and restore the Temple. Afterwards the “Son 
of Lawlessness,” proclaiming himself the “Anointed,” will reign 
upon the earth and deceive many; he is denounced by the virgin 
Tabitha and finally killed by Elijah and Enoch. A Millenarian 
reign of Christ then follows. Steindorff conjectures (p. 18) that 
Elijah was an especial favorite. 

The Sophonias Apocalypse!® is also, perhaps, of Egyptian- 
Jewish origin. It is a very brief fragment, though probably of 
considerable length!‘ originally, and possessing in its full form 
elements which do not appear in the fragment. There is little 
difference in subject matter or style from the Anonymous Apoca- 


8 MAFC., VI1. 

® ZA., 1886, pp. 115 sqq. 

10 Die Apokalypse des Elias eine Unbekannte Apokalypse und Bruch- 
stiicke der Sophonias-Apokalypse; Leipzig, 1899 (7. u. U., XVII 3). 

11 Text (Akhmimic) and translation, Steindorff, pp. 35—57. 

12 Text (Akhmimic) and translation, ibid., pp. 57—107. 

13 Text (Sahidic) and translation, ibid., pp. 110—113. 

14 Steindorff, op. cit., p. 23. It is cited by Clement of Alexandria, Strom., 
V. xi. 77. 
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lypse. The latest date of origin for any of the three in their present 
form appears to be the beginning of the fifth Christian century.'5 

The more abundant supply of New Testament Apocrypha may 
be classified under three heads: 1. Gospels, and Lives of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; 2. Lives and Acts of the Apostles; 3. Miscel- 
lanies. 

1. According to Clement of Alexandria there were, in addition to 
the four canonical Gospels, the “Gospel according to the He- 
brews?®” and the “Gospel according to the Egyptians”?” in com- 
mon use. Clement sharply distinguished between the two groups, 
and supported the effort which was apparently being made to 
suppress the uncanonical. The earlier of these pseudo-gospels was 
read chiefly by Jewish converts, either in Aramaic or in a Greek 
translation; there is no evidence of a Coptic version, consequently 
no reason for our inclusion of it here, except for the incidental 
mention that it was used by the Church in Egypt. It closely paral- 
leled the canonical account, but had Ebionite tendencies which 
never became popular in Egypt. The “Gospel according to the 
Egyptians” would be of more interest to us, for it was intended 
for the use of native converts as distinct from the Alexandrian 
Greeks and Jews; unfortunately it is lost and we know it only 
from the untrustworthy reports of those who were opposed to it, 
according to them it had tendencies towards Modalism and 
Encratism, the latter, perhaps, being due to the influence of Isis 
worship and of the Jewish Therapeutae. The Oxyrhynchus pa- 
pyri have added no certain information concerning either of these 
early gospels. 


15 Steindorff, op. cit., p. 6. 

16 Clement of Alexandria, Strom., III. viii and ix. Lightfoot, S. Ignatius, 
II. i. p. 294, note, with refe:ences there given; also S. Iren., III, 2; ed. 
Harvey, vol. 2, p. 3. The Fragments are collected in Preuschen, Antilego- 
mena, in Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, pp. 48—55; James, 
Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 1—8. 

17 Hennecke, op. cit., pp. 55—59; James, op. cit., pp. 30—32. Jacoby, 
Ein neues Evangelien-Fragment, which he attributes to this source; Revillout, 
Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 2, p. 159, assigns it to the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles, as does also Zahn, Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, vol. XI (1900), 
pp. 361—370. 
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To the above should be added the “Gospel of Peter,”1® Greek 
fragments of which were found in an eighth century Christian 
grave at Akhmim; this was probably of docetic origin in the middle 
of the second century. 

The “Gospel of the Twelve Apostles” is of greater importance 
to us; Revillout has published?° seventeen fragments which he 
assigns to this, though there is considerable question as to whether 
they really belong to it.21 It is based upon the Synoptic Gospels, 
though it adds many fictions to them; it seems to have been used 
originally by the Jewish Christians of Pella and the vicinity. It 
was early, being known to Origen. Ladeuze?* contends that the 
work which Revillout has set forth is not earlier than the fourth, 
even the sixth, century, that it is to be attributed to pseudo- 
Gamaliel, and to be regarded as a homily rather than an apo- 
cryphon. We note a few points of interest: it has a lengthy ex- 
pansion of the story of the raising of Lazarus, Adam is with him 
when he is called from Amenti and recognizes the voice as that 
which he heard in the garden. Lazarus gives no account of his 
experiences in the underworld. Carios (Caius ?), a Roman ambas- 


sador to Herod, is present and suggests to Herod that Christ would 
be a fit person to succeed to the rule of Philip’s territory, this 
awakens the hostility of Herod and leads to his plotting with the 
Jewish leaders against Christ. Carios was bribed by Herod so 
that he would not mention the plan to Tiberius, nevertheless he 


18 Hennecke, op. cit., pp. 59—63; James, op. cit., pp. 90—94, 507—510. 
See Eusebius, H. E., VI. xii. 2. Scott-Moncrieff, Paganism and Christianity 
in Egypt, p.72, mentions other minor Coptic fragments. 

19 Cf. S. Jerome, c. Pelag. 111 1; also de Vir. Jil., 2, 3, 16, 26. 

20 Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 2, pp. 123—184. Some were published ear- 
lier by him in Apocryphes Coptes du Nouveau Testament; also in Etudes 
Egyptologiques, vol. 7 (1876), pp. 167—187, 321—355; and Revue Biblique, 
avril et juillet, 1904; and Journal Asiatique, 1903, pp. 162—175; and Acad. 
des Inscriptions Chrétiennes, 1903, pp. 246—250; and Bessarione, vol. 8, 
pp. 14—22, 157—177, 309. 

21 Healso gives a supplement in Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 9, pp. 133—139, 
which he thinks are extracts from a lectionary; see also Journal Asiatique, 
1903, pp. 446—453. O. von Lemm has published them in Kleine koptische 
Studien, pp. 175—184. 

22 Revue de Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. 7, pp. 245—268. 
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sends §. John to the Emperor, who receives him with great honor, 
and orders that Christ is to be made king, this is the sequence of 
events which leads up to S. John 615. Pilate also commends the 
plan, which is the cause of the enmity between himself and Herod, 
also of the superscription on the Cross. To avoid the execution of 
the plan Christ flees with His Apostles into the mountains. Judas 
steals from the purse to satisfy the demands of his wife, finally 
at her suggestion betrays Christ for the sake of the money. To be 
noted also is the glorification of §. Peter. Zacharias, the son of 
Barachias, is identified with the father of John the Baptist. There 
is also an account of the burial of the Blessed Virgin Mary, she is 
raised up by Christ, who comes in person, brought forth from the 
grave and carried up to heaven. 

Forbes Robinson?* has brought together a mass of material, 
mainly stories of the life, death and assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. “The Life of the Virgin” closely approximates the ‘“Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi.” “The Falling Asleep of Mary” was a work 
of wide popularity, versions existing also in Greek, Latin, Syriac 
and Arabic. “The Death of S. Joseph’’** exists in both Sahidic 
and Bohairic forms, apart from these only in Arabic which was 
apparently translated from the Bohairic. 

2. It is not easy to draw a sharp line of demarcation between 
the first class and the second; the volume of literature is large, 
some is native in origin, more a translation from Greek into Sa- 
hidic, later into Bohairic and, long before Coptic ceased to be a 
spoken language, into Arabic, and from the later into Ethiopic.*® 
As a whole it deals largely with the missionary labors of the Apos- 
tles, which were attended by many miracles. The martyrdoms of 
some of the Apostles are also set forth at length. 

Zoega?® lists twenty-nine Sahidic fragments containing Acts of 


23 Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, Cambridge, 1896; Texts and Studies, IV. ii. 

24 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 130—159 translated from the Bohairic; the 
text is given in Lagarde, Aegyptiaca, pp. 1—37; also Zoega, Catalogus 
Codicum Copticorum, pp. 225—227. 

25 See, e. g., Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, 2 vols., texts and 
translations. 

26 Op. cit., pp. 222—237, 621-—622. Guidi published some of the texts 
in Frammenti Copti and in Di Alcune Pergamene Saidiche della Collezione 
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Christ, Mary, Joseph, the Apostles. We note a few points of 
interest from these: in CXX SS. Mary and John are said to have 
lived together in Jerusalem for fifteen years after the Crucifixion, 
then Christ appeared to them, told of the approaching death of 
the Blessed Virgin, which took place on the twenty-first or twenty- 
fifth of the month Tobe (Jan. 20th); He then commanded the 
Apostles to bury her body in the Valley of Jehosaphat. The Death 
of 8. Joseph, with an account of his life, is given in CXXI; he 
lived 111 years and died on the twenty-sixth of the month Epep. 
The Acts of S. Peter are given in CXXVIII; he, escaping from 
Rome, is met by Christ who tells him that He is going to the 
city to be crucified in his place; 8. Peter thereupon returns and at 
his own request is crucified head downward. The following num- 
ber continues the story of 8. Peter, tells of his burial and sub- 
sequent appearances; CXXX gives the date for these events, 
under Nero, and says that others were put to death at the same 
time, and that 8. Paul was imprisoned. CX XXIII gives a curious 
story concerning S. Andrew, he, with his disciples Rufus and 
Alexander, is sent on a missionary journey to a distant country; 
coming to the sea Jonah’s whale appears to them at the shore, 
receives all three of them into its belly, carries them a three day’s 
journey to the point whither they were sent, and casts them out 
upon the shore. 

W. E. Crum?’ published a brief fragment in which 8. Andrew 
plays a part, it is, however, too incomplete to assign definitely to 
any known Act of that saint. 

Especial interest attaches to those which record a descent to 
Hades. Montague R. James has suggested that many of the ideas 
which appear in these are derived ultimately from the Book of 
the Dead. To this group belongs the “Apocalypse of Peter,”2® an 
early. work quoted by 8. Clement as scripture, from this many 
of the later descriptions of hell are derived. G. Steindorff has 


Borgiana; also translations in Gli Atti Apocrifi degli Apostoli nei Testi 
Copti; Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana; 2 (1886), pp. 1—66. 

27 Theological Texts from Coptic Papyri, pp. 64—65. 

28 Large fragments were found in a Christian grave at Akhmim in 1892; 
these make evident the docetic character of the work. 
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published”® an extract from the “Descent to Hell of S. Paul.” Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge has published*® the “Book of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,” which is ascribed to 8. Bartholomew,* dealing 
with the same general subject matter as the second part of the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus,” though it is quite different in detail. In 
addition to the emptying of hades—Judas, Herod and Cain alone 
being left there, it contains the story of the raising to life of a son 
of S. Thomas, who had been dead for seven days, at the prayer of 
his father, and the son’s tale of what he had seen in heaven; also 
an account of the experiences of 8. Bartholomew himself, who had 
been carried up to heaven and restored to earth. Strongly Petrine 
language is found in several places.32. These various events 
transpire between Good Friday and the octave of Easter, ending 
with the appearance of Christ to §. Thomas, who is borne to the 
place of meeting upon a cloud. Here we find an instance of the 
addition of details, often meaningless or impossible; after calling 
upon §. Thomas to examine the nail prints and the spear wound 
Christ continues: “And come and look upon the vinegar, the 
spear, and the gall which they gave Me to drink.” This is a true 
apocryphon, with its visions of heaven and hell, its inextricable 
confusion of events, its use of mystical, made-up words, such as 
are found in Pistis Sophia and go back ultimately to a Pharaonic 
source.33 Jt gives us the stature of Adam and Eve prior to their 
fall, respectively eighty and fifty cubits. It is translated from a 


29 Kurzer AbriB der koptischen Grammatik, pp. 483—47, which is taken 
from Zoega, Catalogus, etc., pp. 230 sqq.; it has been translated by the pres- 
ent writer in Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, vol. 13 (1929), 
pp. 190—194. 

30 Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt; text pp. 1 sqq., trans- 
lation pp. 179 sqq. 

31 See Revillout, “The Gospel of S. Bartholomew,” Patrologia Orien- 
talis, voi. 2, pp. 185—194, two rather lengthy fragments. See also P. Lacau, 
Fragments d’Apocryphes Coptes, in Mémoires publiés par les Membres de 
UInstitut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale, vol. 9 (1904), pp. 117 sqq. Lacau 
has practically the same matter as that given by Revillout, but studies 
the MSS. more closely. 

82 See Budge, op. cit., pp. 206, 223, 228. 

33 Erman-Ranke, Agypten wnd digyptisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 406— 
407. 
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lost Greek original, though we may safely infer the addition of 
native elements, and has been transmitted to us in a very broken 
form. In the same volume Budge included “The Mysteries of 8. 
John the Apostle and the Holy Virgin,’’** which has, perhaps, 
more curious elements than are to be found in any other apo- 
cryphon: the Apostles are brought upon a cloud from the coun- 
tries whither they had been sent, to meet the Lord upon the 
Mount of Olives; 8. John requests that he may see heaven, he 
is carried thither by one of the cherubim, who answers all his 
questions. Here Adam is described as only twelve cubits in height, 
six in width. It is especially interesting to note that 8. John had 
been puzzled by discrepancies in the creation stories of Gen. 1 
and 2; the Cherubim (sic) has a lengthy answer to give. “The 
Repose of 8. John the Evangelist and Apostle’’** is also included; 
S. John causes a grave to be dug, makes a long prayer, descends 
into the grave, dismisses his companions, they return the next 
day and find him gone, presumably he has been taken to heaven 
(cf. 8. John XXI 22—23). 

A large number of the fragments previously mentioned have 
come from the “White” Monastery; the most recent publication 
of texts from this source is that of White, The White Monastery of 
S. Macarius. Here we find** “The Travels of 8. John and the 
Death of 8. John,” “The Preaching of Philip and Peter,” “The 
Martyrdom of Philip,” “The Preaching of Bartholomew in the 
City of the Oasis,” “The Martyrdom of Matthias,” “The Mar- 
tyrdom of Mark,” “The Martyrdom of Luke,” “The Mysteries of 
8. John.” 

3. In the third group we place the ‘“‘Acta Pilati.’’*’ Also litera- 


34 Budge, op. cit., text pp. 59 sqq.; translation, pp. 241 sqq. 

35 Jbid., text, pp. 51 sqq.; translation, pp. 233 sqq. This is also found 
in Zoega, op. cit., no. CKX XVI. Budge, Contendings of the Apostles, vol. 1, 
pp. 214 sqq., vol. 2, pp. 253 sqq., gives the Ethiopic text and translation. 

36 pp. 27—51. 

37 Published from a Sahidic papyrus by F. Rossi, J Papiri Copti del 
Museo Egizio di Torino, pp. 10—64. E. Revillout edits the Sahidic text 
and gives a translation in Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 9, pp. 59—132, from 
the Turin papyrus with two other fragments. Syriac, Armenian and Georg- 
ian versions have also been published. It is closely connected with the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus and is often regarded as the first part of that Gospel; 
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ture dealing with events and teachings in the period between the 
Resurrection and the final Ascension of Christ which, at first 
sight, would appear to belong to the first group of pseudo-gospels, 
but the time is extended far beyond the forty days, sometimes 
amounting to a number of years. Generally this literature has 
close connection in subject matter with the Church Orders. The 
longest item is that which has been published by C. Schmidt, Ge- 
spriche Jesu mit seinen Jiingern nach der Auferstehung® etc., 
giving both Ethiopic and Coptic texts; the former is not complete 
but much more so than the latter, between the two a fairly com- 
plete text can be made. There is also a small Latin fragment. The 
Coptic is in the Akhmimic dialect and belongs to the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the fifth century, hence itis among the earliest 
Coptic MSS. Schmidt finds it wholly orthodox and, on account 
of the date of the Greek original, the second century, of the greatest 
interest. He makes the place of origin Asia Minor, discusses the 
question of date and authorship (pp. 370—402) at length, and 
concludes: ,,Die Epistola Apostolorum ist von einem Vertreter der 
GroBkirche behufs Bekiimpfung der gnostischen Haresie, speziell des 


Doketismus verfabt. Die Heimat ist Kleinasien, und die Entstehung 
ist auf die zweite Hiilfte des zweiten Jahrhunderts, genauer auf 160 
bis 170 n. Chr. zu datieren“ (p. 402). The Second Advent is to take 
place between Easter and Pentecost, one hundred and twenty 


to Nicodemus the collection of the Acta and the writing down of them in 
Hebrew are ascribed. It is largely an expansion of the Gospel narrative 
with some miracles added, especially in the deliverance of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea when he had been imprisoned by the Sanhedrim. The second of 
the fragments of Revillout concludes (p. 131) with a series of meaningless 
names, purporting to give the words of Christ on the Cross. 

38 Texte und Untersuchungen, 43, Leipzig, 1919. L. Guerrier, who edits 
the Ethiopic text, Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 9, pp. 143—216, under the 
title Le Testament en Galilée de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ, finds some 
slight Ebionite influence (p. 146), also Gnostic traits here and there (p. 149), 
and concludes that the thought is sometimes Christian, sometimes Gnostic. 
He dates the original the first half of the second century (p. 152), with some 
portions perhaps a century later (pp. 161—162). He thinks the original 
was put forth in Egypt, though possibly Palestine (p. 161). The Ethiopic 
seems to have been translated from the Arabic. See also K. Lake in Harvard 
Theological Review, vol. 14 (1921). 
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years later according to the Coptic, one hundred and fifty accord- 
ing to the Ethiopic; the Apostles ask whether it will be Christ 
or God the Father who will then come? The answer of Christ has 
a Sabellian sound in asserting His identity with the Father. The 
only importance attached to the Passion and Death of Christ 
seems to be that of proving His true humanity. The list of Apostles 
is curious —“John, Thomas, Peter, Andrew, James, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Matthew, Nathaniel, Judas Zelotes, Cephas;” this 
agrees with the Apostolic Church Orders in naming both Peter and 
Cephas, also with Clement of Alexandria, which would seem to 
point to Egypt as the place of origin of this section at all events. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF PSALM 24 


JAMES D. SMART 
AILSA CRAIG, CANADA 


HE interpretation of Psalm 24 has been dominated monot- 
onously by the assumption that verses 7—10 must have been 
composed as the accompaniment for a triumphal procession into 
the temple. The theory in its earlier form sought the exact his- 
torical situation of the psalm in 2 Samuel 6, when David brought 


the ark to Jerusalem. More recently it has been referred to a 
festival procession in which Yahweh, throned upon the ark, made 
his entrance into the temple. The theory has been so attractive 
that it has rarely been recognized that there is nothing whatever 
in the psalm to suggest the ark. Ewald in 1880 saw clearly that 
under this interpretation the psalm possessed no unity of thought, 
and he divided it, with right, into two separate psalms, 1—6 and 
7-10. Duhm in 1899 saw still more clearly that the unity of 1—6 
could not be maintained, and divided this section into two parts 
i—2, s—6. This division of the psalm into three separate, essen- 
tially unrelated fragments was the necessary outcome of the inter- 
pretation placed upon vv. 7—10. What Ewald says of his two parts 
is true of all three “Every transition and every bond of union in words 
and thought is wanting”. Gunkel, Kittel and others have tried 
to explain how these three unrelated fragments ever happened 
to be put together by the theory that they were joined in order to 
form a festival liturgy, but they can merely state what we plainly 
see, that they were gathered into one, and can show no unifying 
bond which would account for this particular collocation. 
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The origin of this historical interpretation is evident in Briggs’ 
commentary where the writer says of vv. 7—10 “The second (part of 
the) psalm in its emphasis upon His warlike characteristics im- 
plies the warlike Yahweh of David’s time. The entrance into the 
city is that of Yahweh at the head of a victorious army, which 
suits the removal of the ark to Jerusalem’’.* 

Gunkel says of the name, Lord of Hosts, ‘Dieser Name, Jahve 
der Heerscharen, 1a8t zugleich die Situation des Liedes erraten; 
wir héren, daB der Name insbesondere dem Gotte der Lade zu 
eigen gewesen ist”’.? Still more clearly is the origin of the inter- 
pretation shown in the following quotation from Caesar von Len- 
gerke “Das Lied kann nur bei der Riickkehr aus dem Kriege ge- 
sungen sein, als die Priester die Bundeslade, iiber welcher Jahve 
thronend gedacht wurde (2 Sam. 6:2) in den Tempel zuriick- 
brachten, denn nur so laft es sich geniigend erkliren, wie der ein- 
ziehende Jahve, vs. 8, ein Kriegesheld genannt werden kann’’.® 

That the picturing of Yahweh as a man of battle as in Psalm 24 
requires no such primitive situation is proved by a consideration 
of certain parallel representations of Yahweh in Isaiah 40—66. 
In 42 18 Yahweh is likened to a mighty hero who goes forth as 
a man of war, the same words being used as in Ps. 24 8. In 51 9 
there is the cry “Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O arm of Yah- 
weh”. The most forceful passage, however, is 63 i—6 where Yah- 
weh comes as a warrior from the south his garments dyed red with 
the blood of his enemies. “I trod them in my anger, and trampled 
them in my wrath, and their life-blood is sprinkled upon my 
garments.” Again in 66 15 “Behold Yahweh will come with fire 
and his chariots shall be like the whirlwind, to render his anger 
with fierceness and his rebuke with flames of fire”. Thus does the 
prophet represent Yahweh as he is to appear in judgment in the 
immediate future. Yahweh as the mighty man of battle is not 
merely a primitive Israelite religious idea, but it is also an integral 
part of the eschatology of a prophet of the 6th century B.C. This 
being so, it is possible that the phrase may have an eschatological 
significance in Psalm 24. 


1C. A. Briggs, The Psalms, ICC, Vol. 1, p. 214. 
2 H. Gunkel, Ausgewdhlie Psalmen, p. 66. 
3 C. von Lengerke, Die Psalmen, 1847, p. 126. 
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An eschatological interpretation of the psalm has been sug- 
gested before, but it was merely suggested and no real attempt 
made to prove it. The justification of the present essay is the 
discovery of what seems to the writer to be conclusive proof of the 
eschatological interpretation. Bernhard Stade says of the diffi- 
culty in finding unity in Psalm 24 “All the difficulties are solved 
as soon as one takes the point of view that Yahweh’s entry into 
the temple and the advent of the Messianic kingdom are one and 
the same”’.* Stade refers to the obvious parallel to v. 8 in Isaiah 
63 1—6, and he sees also that this interpretation restores the 
unity of the psalm. The only person who seems to have taken up 
this suggestion was Cheyne,® but for him the psalm had only “a 
broadly Messianic reference”. The fact that he still divided the 
psalm into two quite separate parts shows that the real force 
of Stade’s suggestion escaped him. The fact that both Stade and 
Cheyne called the psalm Messianic may account for the complete 
ignoring of their suggestion by later commentators, for there is 
certainly no more mention of a Messiah in the psalm than there 
is of an ark. 

E. G. King in 1898° suggested an eschatological interpretation 
but offered no decisive proof of it. He regarded the psalm as re- 
ferring to Yahweh’s return to his temple upon Zion as prophesied 
by Ezekiel in Ezek. 43 1ff. 43 4 furnishes the most obvious paral- 
lel—“The glory of Yahweh came into the house by the way of 
the gate whose prospect is toward the east”. King did not attempt 
however, to apply the eschatological interpretation to the psalm 
in detail. 

We might also note how constantly the psalm has been referred 
by Jews and by Christians to the advent of the Messiah in the 
last days. 

Since the argument has begun with the third part of the psalm, 
vv. 7—10, it will be best to continue from there and to work 
back to the beginning through the other two parts. It has already 
been shown that the conception of Yahweh as a mighty man of 
battle is eschatological in Isaiah 40—66. Yahweh is also through- 


4 B. Stade, Akademische Reden, 1899, p. 70. 
5 T. K. Cheyne, Commentary on the Psalms, 1904, Vol. I, p. 102. 
6 E. G. King, The Psalms, 1898, Vol. I, p. 108. 

14 
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out Is. 40—66 the glorious king. The specific words “king of 
glory” are not used, but Yahweh is continually represented as 
the one who is to appear in glory. The words “the glory of Yah- 
weh” recur again and again. The name, Yahweh of Hosts, is 
used six times. If the gates and doors which are to be lifted up 
for the entrance of Yahweh were no existing ones but rather 
those of the New Jerusalem of the last days, a real meaning would 
be given to terming them “the everlasting doors”. It must be 
admitted that there is nothing in vv. 7—10 which does not har- 
monize with an eschatological interpretation. 

Verses 3—6 would seem at first sight to offer the main diffi- 
culty to such an interpretation. They raise the question of who 
are worthy to stand in the presence of Yahweh, and it has usually 
been assumed that the reference isto the presence of Yahweh in the 
temple. In Isaiah 33 i0ff. however, a very similar question is 
asked and a very similar answer given, but in this case there is 
no doubt that the question is concerned with who shall stand and 
remain secure in the last days. Yahweh shall come to judge and to 
devour with wrath; “the sinners in Zion are afraid; trembling has 
seized the godless ones. Who among us can dwell with the de- 
vouring fire! Who among us can dwell with everlasting burnings ? 
He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly, he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
taking a bribe . . . He shall dwell on high . . . thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tent that shall not be removed ... 
There Yahweh will be with us in majesty”. The presence of a 
passage parallel to Ps. 24 s—6 in a chapter like Isaiah 33 which 
deals definitely with eschatology would of itself suggest that the 
setting of the psalm might be eschatological. 

Verse 3 may seem to stand in the way of this interpretation in 
speaking of “ascending into the hill of Yahweh” and “standing in 
his holy place”. This suggests most strongly entrance into the 
temple for worship. But, “ascending into the hill of Yahweh” is 
used in the Old Testament for the going up in the last days of 
people from all over the earth to the exalted Jerusalem. Isaiah 
2 3 uses the identical words “Let us go up to the hill of Yahweh” 
and the hill of Yahweh is for him the New Jerusalem which is the 
crown of all the earth. The verb Dip in the same verse means 
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“to be established firmly” and it takes on a fuller meaning when 
we understand these verses as raising the question of who are to 
stand firm when Yahweh shakes all things in the last days. 

The man of clean hands and a pure heart is to receive 13 and 
PTS. APTS is used throughout Is. 40—66 as a synonym for ye. 
rip T$ means for the prophet that complete justification of the 
righteous in the last days which shall make evident to all that 
the righteous are the blessed in every way both material and 
spiritual. 1))3 is used once in 44 3 with the same meaning as MpT$ 
and in 61 9 the verb and in 65 23 the substantive have this same 
significance. Kittel’ noticed the significance of 173 being used 
in Ps. 24 as a synonym for MPT$ and thus having the meaning of 

“salvation”, but as this use is ‘not found earlier than Is. 40—66 
and Kittel’s theory of the psalm necessitated an early dating for 
it, he did not follow this clue farther. 

It is also of importance that the standard enunciated in vv. 3—6 
shows no trace of priestly influence such as one would expect in 
a liturgy composed specially for a temple procession and con- 
cerned with the qualifications of the worshipper to enter the 
sacred presence. Mowinckel® feels this difficulty in his theory and 
tries to put a ritual meaning on “he that hath clean hands” where 
the meaning is clearly—clean from unjust and unrighteous deeds. 
As a last resort, he says “das Rituelle wird als selbstverstiandlich 
vorausgesetzt” but this surely is begging the qqeeatinn. Staerk is 
closer to the truth when he recognizes vv. 3—6 as “aus dem pro- 
phetischen Geiste geboren”. The ethical nature of the standard 
is not alone decisive proof of prophetic origin, but the absence of 
any trace of priestly or ritual influence would be improbable, 
and, to say the least, unlikely in a liturgy composed specially for 
a temple procession and festival. The purely prophetic standard 
of ethics and the fact that eschatology was an outgrowth of pro- 
phecy would make this an additional proof of the eschatological 
interpretation of the psalm. 

The first part of the psalm, vv. 1, 2, remains for consideration. 
No more fitting introduction to an eschatological psalm could 


7 R. Kittel, Die Psalmen, 1914, p. 100. 
8 §. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II, 1922, p. 118. 
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have been composed. The study of Hebrew eschatology®, has 
shown how inseparable are the ideas of creation and consummation 
in the Hebrew mind. The thought of God in the first creation is 
usually present when the mind is reaching out towards the great 
day when God shall create a new heaven and a new earth. Isaiah 
40—66 which is so full of eschatology contains numerous refer- 
ences to God as the creator of all things. The man who trusts in 
God to create a new order in the universe naturally rests his mind 
upon the exhibition of God’s creative power in the origin of the 
present order.1° If then, the writer of Psalm 24 intended that his 
words should express certain eschatological hopes of his people, 
it is most natural that he should have begun by lifting their minds 
first to the thought of God in creation. The mind would move 
easily from the thought of the original creation to the thought of 
the new creation for the consummation of which God is to appear 
in glory. 

The psalm is thus a unit, the first part introducing God, the 
creator of all things, and by inference the one to whom men may 
yet look for a great creative act. The second part looks forward 


to the day when God shall have brought in the perfect age and 
Jerusalem with the purified nation in it shall be supreme over 
the whole world. The question is asked—who shall be qualified to 
participate in this consummate blessedness? The third part an- 
nounces dramatically the appearance of Yahweh in glory coming, 
as in Isaiah 40, to his own city. 


® H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 1921; H. Gress- 
mann, Israelitische-Jiidische Eschatologie. 

10 T, H. Robinson, Eschatology of the Psalmists, in D. C. Simpson, The 
Psalmists, p. 93 “the miracles of the past seem to be cited as evidence of 
yet greater wonders to come; ...There is a tendency to assimilate the end to 
the beginning, and we may suspect that beneath the actual language there 
lies the thought that Yahweh may be able and willing to do again in defence 
of his oppressed people the marvels that he wrought both in creating the 
world and in delivering Israel from Egypt.” 
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HETHER the Transfiguration was an historical event or not, 

and, if so, exactly what took place at that time can never now 
be known. It is, however, possible with some degree of certainty to 
find out what the evangelists thought happened and the significance 
which they attached to the event. As is well known the primary 
source for the occurrence is Mark,! there being no evidence that it 
was ever contained in Q. It follows upon St. Peter’s acknowledg- 
ment of our Lord as Messiah,? and His announcement of His 
impending passion, death, and resurrection. It is intended to be 
a divinely miraculous testimonial not only to the fact of Jesus’ 
Messiahship but also to the truth of His startling statement that 
the Messiah must suffer and die. 

The testimonial is given in three different ways: the transfigu- 
ration, the appearance of Elijah and Moses, and the voice from 
the cloud; and it will be well to discuss each of these in detail, 
leaving the transfiguration for the last. 

Moses and Elijah appear in the vision as the representatives of 
the Law and the Prophets respectively, and they are there to 
symbolize the fact that these writings not only testify of Jesus as 
the Messiah, but more particularly of His passion and death. In 
them God had predicted, and therefore, preordained the suffering 
of the Messiah, and its glorious and triumphal outcome in the re- 


1 Mk. 9 2-8. 
2 Mk. 8 29. 
3 ME. 8 31. 
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surrection. They are the witnesses of ancient scripture, but at the 
end they fade away before the new gospel as represented by Jesus, 
and the heavenly voice specifically tells the disciples to heed Him, 
thereby signifying that the teaching of Christ was to supersede 
that of the old dispensation. Elijah we know at this time was 
thought of as a heavenly being,* and there is some, although no 
conclusive evidence that Moses was so regarded.® For this reason 
and because they had both themselves received divine revelations 
on mountain tops® it is natural to find them in such a vision, and, 
as heavenly beings, they are said to appear in glory.’ 

The voice from the cloud,® the so-called DIP Kid of rabbinic 
phraseology,® saying “This is my only Son, hear Him” is similar 
to the voice which Jesus alone heard at His baptism.1° God spoke 
to Moses on Mount Sinai out of the cloud,!! and there are other 
recorded instances.12 Such a divine testimonial would be an irre- 
futable proof of the fact to which it bore witness. 

Coming now to the transfiguration itself there are two possible 
ways of viewing it: first that our Lord’s body was suddenly and 
temporarily changed into the heavenly spiritual body which was 
to be His after the resurrection, such a body as St. Paul speaks 
of in 1 Cor. 15 35—55. In other words, it was changed from a body 
of flesh and blood into a spiritual body of glory thereby signifying 
that His death would not end it all, but that it was merely a 
prelude to His future glorification. 

The Jews at this period expected that at death the souls would 
go to Sheol there to await the general resurrection and that the 
bodies would lie in the grave. For a body to be glorified at once 
after death would mean that that person stood in some especial 
relationship to God. They held no such view as St. Paul, which 


2 Kgs. 2 11. 
Josephus, Ant. IV. 8, 48; Siphre to Deut. 34 5, sec. 357 (149b); Sotah 13b. 
Ex. 19 20-24; 1 Kgs. 19 11-18. 
Lk. 9 31. 
Mk. 9 7. 
® Sanhedrin lla; Aboth 6 2. 
10 Mt. 317 = Mk. 111 = Lk. 3 22. 
11 Ex. 2416; 34 4-7. 
12 Num. 12 5—s; Deut. 31 15—21. 
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presupposes the transubstantiation of the fleshly body into a 
spiritual body, nor did they expect the ordinary man to be clothed 
with glory at death. Consequently this would mark Jesus out as 
an extraordinary man among men. If this is the correct interpreta- 
tion, it comes from an early period when our Lord was thought 
to have become divine at His resurrection. 

But such a view runs up against this objection that a future 
glorification would be no proof of His present Messiahship, for 
where the Messiah was thought of at all as a being of glory, He 
was thought of as existing always as such. Secondly, St. Paul’s 
view seems to have been a peculiarity of his own, which was not 
taken by his own disciples, who clung to the common Jewish view 
of the resurrection, nor was it the view of the first disciples of our 
Lord. Furthermore the Pauline view has only to do with ordinary 
Christians, and not with our Lord Himself, for he conceived Christ 
as returning to his pre-existent glory. To the disciples a future 
glorification might indicate that Jesus was a very righteous man 
such as Enoch,!* or a great lawgiver such as Moses," or a prophet 
such as Elijah,1® but it would not indicate nor prove that He was 
the Messiah. Furthermore there is no proof that in St. Mark our 
Lord was looked upon as becoming divine or the Messiah or the 
Son of God at His resurrection. 

The other view regards the transfiguration as the shining through 
the veil of flesh of the Divine Glory which was concealed beneath 
it. The background of the idea is briefly this: The Messiah was a 
supernatural,!* heavenly,!” pre-existent!® figure dwelling in the 
Presence of God,!® indeed His very Son.?° As such He was clothed 


13 Gen. 5 24. 

14 Deut. 34 6. 

15 2 Kgs. 2 11. 

16 7 En. 48 6, 49 2. As can be seen from this and the following references 
such a view of the Messiah is confined chiefly to the apocalyptic writers, 
but there is ample evidence that St. Mark was acquainted with their point 
of view (cf. Mk. 13). 

17 7 En. 627; 4 Ez. 1232; 149; 2 Bar.301; Sib. Or. 5 414. 

18 Ps. 109 3 (LXX); 1 En. 48 2; 627; 2 Bar.293; 4 Ez.7 28; 12 32; 
13 1-13, 25—52. 

19 7 En. 46 1-3; 49 2, 4. 

20 Ps. 27; 1 En. 105 2; 4 Ez. 7 28-29; 13 32, 37, 52; 149. 
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in glory (dd€a),?1 an effulgent, tenuously material light which was 
the characteristic concomitant not only of God Himself,” but also 
of His angels,2* and of all heavenly beings.** When the Messiah 
came down to earth to prepare for the coming of God’s Kingdom, 
His glory was concealed for the time being beneath the human 
flesh which He assumed. But here on the mount the glory was 
permitted to shine through as a testimonial to His disciples of 
His divine nature and a confirmation to them of their belief in 
His Messiahship, and an assurance that His foretold death was not 
the end but the beginning of His reign. 

St. Mark, as is well known, was acquainted with St. Paul and 
his ideas, and St. Paul believed ina pre-existent, heavenly Messiah 
who had come down to earth. In the well known passage in 
Phil. 2 c—s, even if uopd7 is not to be taken in any stronger sense 
than character, it is clearly brought out that there was a definite 
difference between Christ’s heavenly and earthly state of exist- 
ence,”5 and the phrase “being made in the likeness of men, and be- 
ing found in fashion as a man’’?® clearly assumes that He changed 
from a divine to a human form. The clearest passage for this 
purpose is, however, 1 Cor. 2 s, which reads: ““Which none of the 
rulers of this age knew; for if they had known, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory.” The evil spirits did not recog- 
nize our Lord as a divine being because His glory was concealed 
beneath His flesh. This view is also found expressed in the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah.2” There our Lord in His descent from the seventh 


21 7 En. 49 2; 618; 2 Bar. 301; 2 Cor. 44. 

22 Ex. 1610; 2416; 3317-23; 4034, 35; 1 Kgs.811; Is.63; 601-2; 
Ez. 12s; 432; 444; 2 Mac. 28; 3 Mac. 618; Zad. 949; 1 En. 1421; 
504; 1023; 1041; 7. Levi 34; 4 Hz. 821; Asc. Is. 1016; Philo, De 
Monarchia I. 6. 

23 Asc. Is.9 9; 2 En. 191; 227; T. Levi 18 5. 

24 7 En. 6215; 2 En. 228; 2 Bar.5110; 4 Ez.239; Asc. Is.9 9. 

25 St. Paul uses perayophodeGar in connection with 6d&a in 2 Cor. 3 18. 

26 Phil. 2 s. 

27 The Ascension of Isaiah consists of three parts of different date and 
origin, that from which our references are taken being known as The Vision 
of Isaiah, a Christian work composed, according to R. H. Charles, around 
the end of the first century, and included by the editor in his larger work 
by at least the third century. 
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heaven, lays aside His glory and assumes in each heaven the form 
peculiar to it, so that He is able to descend to earth unrecognized 
by either the good or evil spirits.?° 

St. Mark uses the word dda only three times,?® all of them in 
connection with our Lord’s exalted state of magnificence. It is 
evident therefore that he expected Him to enter into such a state 
after His death, and that this state was contrasted with His 
present one upon earth. It is also significant that wherever Aev- 
x0s® is used here or elsewhere in the New Testament in connection 
with clothing it always has reference either to that of angels 
(beings surrounded with glory),*1 or else to the garments of the 
saints who enter into a glorified state in heaven.*2 

There are not many scholars, however, who hold that St. Mark 
gives any indication that he believed that Jesus as Messiah pre- 
existed in glory in heaven before coming to earth. But at the same 
time there is nothing in the whole of the Gospel which would op- 
pose such a belief or be contrary to it, and the absence of any 
account of His birth, as in St. Paul and the fourth Gospel, would 
lend some weight to its support. The baptism is the beginning of 
His Messianic activity, rather than of His Messiahship, and to 
St. Mark represents the first of the divine acknowledgments of 
this fact. Whether the gospel began “Beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, Son of God”, or not, the phrase Jesus Christ is of 
itself significant, and from the very first the supernatural character 
of Jesus’ person is indicated,*4 and it is continued throughout the 
gospel.35 

The difficult passage Mk. 2 1-12, whatever may be the real 
facts behind it, seems to imply that St. Mark not only regarded 
Christ as possessing supernatural powers of knowing men’s thoughts 


28 Asc. Is. 10 7—11 32. 

29 Mk. 8 38; 10 37; 13 26. 

30 Mt. 17 2 = Mk. 9 3 = LK. 9 29. 

31 Mt. 28 3; Mk. 165; Jn. 2012; Acts 1 10. 

32 Rev. 3 4, 5,18; 44; 611; 79, 13. 

33 The phrase “Son of God” does not have unanimous support in the 
textual tradition. 

34 Mk. 1 2, 8, 11, 22, 24, 34; 2 5, 8, 10. 

35 See among others Mk. 15 39. 
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and of healing, but also God’s exclusive prerogative of forgiving 
sins. The phrase “on earth” from its position seems to have no 
point except as contrasted with “in heaven’ and therefore im- 
plies a heavenly and almost certainly a pre-existent Messiah as 
well (Mk. 2 10). The Messiah in His state of humility as well as 
in His state of glory possesses the power of forgiving men’s sins, 
and this state of glory has more meaning if taken as past as well 
as future. 

It would seem strange not to find St. Mark interpreting his 
sources from the point of view of the prevailing beliefs of his own 
time, and one will get a much more intelligible interpretation of 
his gospel proceeding on the basis that Jesus was the heavenly 
pre-existent Messiah, the Son of God, born here on earth as a man, 
with His divine glory concealed beneath His flesh, and from the 
time of His baptism, actively assuming His Messianic réle, but 
only partially revealing His true origin through His miracles and 
occasional sayings, and through His teaching preparing men for 
the entrance into His Kingdom, which was to come following His 
death and return to heaven, from whence He was afterwards to 
return in glory to earth to establish it and to rule over those who 
were His disciples. 

Matthew** and Luke*®’ found this account in Mark and they 
have substantially reproduced it. They seem to have had no other 
information about it, but here and there they have changed a 
detail to bring out the meaning more clearly or to heighten the 
effect.38 As can easily be seen St. Luke gives the fullest and most 


36 Mt. 17 1-8. 

37 Lk. 9 28—36. 

38 Matthew more nearly follows the Marcan text than does Luke. He 
adds that our Lord’s face shone as the sun and says that His garments 
“became white as light” rather than “such as no fuller on earth could 
whiten;” and adds the deferential touch to St. Peter’s statement, “if Thou 
wishest;” and removes the statement that he did not know what he was 
saying because they were afraid. He adds the detail that the cloud was 
luminous and inserts at the end of the words from the cloud “in Whom {am 
well pleased.’ Matthew also says that the disciples fell on their face and were 
exceedingly afraid and that Jesus told them not to be. Luke on the other 
hand has considerably rewritten the Marcan account and places the trans- 
figuration eight days instead of six after the Messianic declaration; and says 
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intelligent account of the occurrence, but from his last remark 
about the disciples telling no one at that time, it is also plain 
that it is an attempt to account for the lateness of the tradition, 
as is also the command of Jesus in the other two synoptists to 
tell no one until after the resurrection. Some have thought that 
this was one of the resurrection appearances, which was misunder- 
stood by someone and placed during our Lord’s lifetime. It has 
also been thought that this vision occurred not at the time given 
but on the last night of our Lord’s life in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, when St. Peter and St. James and St. John were alone 
with Him on the hillside and He was praying while they were 
asleep. There is a certain agreement of detail between the two 
accounts,®® but the incident is not understandable at this time 
in view of the action of the disciples on the succeeding day. 
The interpretations of Matthew and particularly of Luke streng- 
then our view of Mark’s meaning. The transfiguration is a reve- 
lation of our Lord’s pre-existent glory. The Fourth Gospel omits 
the vision altogether, not that it did not believe in Christ’s pre- 
existent glory,*° but that the author considered His whole earthly 
life, His words and His deeds, to be a showing forth of this glory.* 
The author of the Second Epistle of St. Peter? who is the first to 
mention** the transfiguration after the gospels, regards the inci- 


‘that our Lord went up into the mountain to pray and that the form of His 
face was altered while He was praying; and that Moses and Elijah, who 
appeared in glory, spoke of His death which was about to take place in 
Jerusalem. He also explains that St. Peter and his companions were very 
sleepy but that they saw Jesus’ glory, and adds the detail that St. Peter 
made his statement as the characters in the vision started to withdraw, 
(thus giving some point to his remark), and also that they were afraid 
when the cloud overshadowed them. Luke has also changed dyamnrds to 
éxXeXeypevos in the words from the cloud. He also adds that the disciples 
told no one in those days of what they saw. 

39 The agreement of detail is most striking in the Lucan account. Both 
take place on a mountain top at night while our Lord is praying in the 
presence of the same three disciples, St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, 
who are overcome with sleep. 

40 Jn. 17 5. 41 Jn. 1 14. 42 2 Pt. 1 16—18. 

43 Some scholars without any reai justification find a reference to the 
incident in 2 Cor. 4 6. The earliest references after the New Testament 
are Irenaeus, and Tertullian. 
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dent along with the evangelists as a divine showing forth of the 
pre-existent glory of Christ, to which He has now returned. 

But it yet remains to be seen what is the view of the source 
itself from which St. Mark took the story. It has often been 
thought that he received this account directly from St. Peter, 
and, if the story is authentic, this would be the most natural 
source. There is nothing however in the speeches of St. Peter as 
reported in the Acts that would lead one to think that in the 
first days after the resurrection he held any doctrine of a pre- 
existent Christ, although he probably came to think so along with 
the rest of the Church in his later days, whether one take the First 
Epistle of St. Peter to be genuine or not.** So if this were told to 
St. Mark in his last days in Rome, as the Papias tradition would 
indicate, his later belief may have coloured the account. 

But as far as can be seen from the Gospels, the incident had no 
effect whatsoever on the belief or the conduct of the disciples, 
even on that of St. Peter and the other two to whom the vision 
was vouchsafed. They are all equally unprepared and frightened 
by the Lord’s arrest and death, and equally downcast as a result 
of it, and about to abandon His cause for their old life, and there- 
fore equally startled by the resurrection. Consequently St. Peter 
may be ruled out as the source. 

The incident has value only from the point of view of the later 
Church, and as such it must be interpreted. It is a proof to unbe- 
lieving Jews that God had revealed the glorious nature and state 
of His Son to His followers not only after His death but also dur- 
ing His lifetime. It is in addition a rebuke to those Christians who 
looked upon Jesus as Messiah only after His resurrection. It is 
also a divine manifestation that the historical confession of St. Pe- 
ter of Jesus as Messiah on earth was true, and an answer to those 
who claimed that Jesus did not fulfill the current expectations 
of the Messiah. Furthermore it is a divine acknowledgment that 
His passion and death were foreordained and in accordance with 
God’s plan, and that He was divine although He was to suffer. 
It is above all a miraculous answer to oppose the Jews who said 
that Jesus could not be the Messiah because He suffered and was 
ignominiously put to death. 

44 Cf. 1 Pt. 1 19—21. 
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One can see that the incident was placed by St. Mark where he 
did because of its natural appropriateness at the time. As to its 
origin one can only conjecture that the vision was constructed out 
of the baptismal voice, the cloud on Mount Sinai, the legends of 
Moses and Elijah, and the belief in the veiled glory of Christ on 
earth; that the details of the incident in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane and of Moses and the three elders on Mount Sinai may have 
helped to supply the setting; and that the resurrection appearances 
suggested the possibility of the invention of the incident. One 
might further guess that it originated in the Jerusalem community 
around 50 A.D.4> and was known to St. Mark from his residence 
there. *® 

But the two things to be stressed are: that the incident is a 
fiction’? of the later Jewish Christian community, composed as 
a result of the dispute with the Jews over Jesus’ Messiahship, 
and that it presupposes on the part of the community and of the 
Evangelist St. Mark a belief in Him as the pre-existent Messiah, 
Whose heavenly glory was veiled here upon earth, but permitted 
for one brief moment to shine through, to assure His disciples, 


and through them the world, of His heavenly origin and mission, 
and that His foretold suffering and death was the portal through 
which He was to enter once more into His heavenly glory. 


45 Jerusalem seems obvious from the Jewish nature of the account, 
St. Mark’s residence there, and the fact that the three disciples who were 
with our Lord on the mount were leaders of the early Jerusalem Church. 
The year 50 is early enough to account for its insertion in the Gospel, and 
at the same time allow for the growth of Pauline thought as well as the 
Christology of the early Church. It also falls within the period when Christian 
missionary efforts were still active among the Jews. 

46 Acts 12 12, 25. 

47 That the incident could not be historical as related is proven by the 
fact that dé€a could have no meaning in connection with the Godhead from 
any modern point of view, and the whole incident depends for its validity 
upon this fact. God is immaterial and invisible and His Presence is not 
known by such means, but through the manifestation of His love. 





